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TO  THE  DELEGATES  ASSEMBLED 


'Gentlemen, 

In  the  name  of  the  Bath  and  surrounding  Branches  we  give 
you  a  right  hearty  welcome  to  the  “Queen  City  of  the  West.” 
We  sincerely  hope  your  deliberations  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Empire  will  materially  strengthen  our  organization, 
not  only  in  the  West  of  England  but  also  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  Conference,  the  Railwaymeu  will 
be  led  to  understand  that  their  only  hope  of  Industrial  salvation  is  by 
combination  in  our  noble  Society. 


Thirty-two  years  have  passed  since  Bath  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  A.G.M.,  during  which  time  our  Society  has  made  vast 
and  rapid  strides,  and  is  to-day  held  in  honour  and  esteem  throughout 
the  West  of  England,  as  it  is  in  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor  (Alderman  H. 
T.  Hatt,  Esq.,  J.P.),  the  City  Council,  the  Director  of  the  Baths  (Mr. 
John  Hatton),  the  Bath  and  District  Trades’  and  Labour  Council,  the 
Twertou  Co-operative  Society7,  the  Bristol  &  South-West  of  England 
District  Council,  and  the  following  33  Branches  of  the  N.U.R.,  viz.:  — 


Chippenham 
Chipping  Sodbury 
Cirencester 
Devizes 
Frome 

Gloucester  No.  1 
Highbridge 
Pilning 
Radstock 
.Salisbury 
Shepton  Mallet 

for  their  hearty7  co-operation  with  the  Reception  Committee  in  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  your  visit. 


Avonmoutli 
Bath 

Brad  ford-on- Avon 
Bridgwater 
Bristol  No.  1 

,,  No.  2 

,,  No.  3 

,,  No.  4 

„  No.  5 

,,  No.  6 

Castle  Cary7 


Stroud 
Stoke  Gifford 
Staple  Hill 
Swindon 
Templecombe 
Trowbridge 
Wells,  Somt. 
Weston-super-Mare 
Wootton  Bassett 
Yattou 
Yeovil 


We  trust  this  small  “Souvenir”  will  convey  to  you  some  idea 
of  Bath  and  vicinity,  not  as  an  industrial,  or  railway  centre,  but  rather 
as  a  City  of  historical  associations  and  as  a  Health  Resort;  and, 
finally,  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  programme  of  arrangements 
and  your  visit  to  Frome  maybe  both  profitable  and  enjoyable,  leaving 
behind  pleasant  memories  of  the  “  Queen  City  of  the  West.” 


We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Fanning,  Chairman, 
James  Harding,  Sec  re  tat  y. 
Reception  Committee. 
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fl  Brief  Sketch  of  Kailway  Trade 
Unionism  in  Bath  and  District. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  Railwaymen  of  Bath  realised 
the  advantage  of  Trade  Unionism  and  saw  the  wisdom  of 
supporting  a  Railway  Trade  Union  comprising  all  grades  of 
the  Service,  as  most  suited  to  look  after  their  interests  as 
Railway  Employees  ;  and,  that  the  A.S.R.S.,  established 
November  27th,  1871,  could  best  accomplish  such  objects,  with 
the  result  that  the  Bath  Branch  of  the  Society  was  formed  and 
the  Dispensation  granted  on  October  10th,  1873,  signed  by 
P.  Stewart  Macliver,  President,  and  Fred.  W.  Evans,  General 
Secretary. 

The  Bath  Branch  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Union,  and,  with  Bristol  No.  1  Branch,  they  may  certainly  claim 
to  be  the  pioneer  Branches  of  the  West  of  England.  Its  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  Trade  Unionism  has  been  consistently 
steadfast  and  progressive.  The  Membership  steadily  rose  to  104 
in  1889  (a  very  respectable  size  Branch  in  those  days),  179  in 
1899,  21 1  in  1909,  and  625  in  1915,  including  85  serving  with 
li.M.  Forces.  The  progress  during  recent  years,  typical  of 
most  Branches,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  progressive  policy 
and  action  taken  in  1911,  leading  to  the  “Fusion”  of  the 
A.S.R.S.,  the  G.R.W.U.,  and  the  U.P.  &  S.  Society  into  the 
*'  N.U.R.”  in  1912,  and  later  the  “Triple  Alliance”  of  the 
N.U.R.,  the  “  Miners’  ”  and  the  Transport  Workers’  Unions  ; 
and  also  to  the  many  advantages  derived  from  direct 
representation  in  Parliament  and  on  Municipal  Authorities. 

The  Branch  has  ever  been  ready  to  actively  support  any 
movement  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  workers  and  the 
extension  of  Trade  Unionism.  Active  support  was  given  in 
1891  to  the  formation  of  the  “  Bath  and  District  Trades’  and 
Labour  Council”  ;  in  1902  to  the  formation  of  the  “  Bristol 
and  District  Council,  A.S.R.S.,”  and  in  1913  to  the  formation  of 
the  ‘ '  Bath  Trades’  Council  Labour  League.”  For  many  years 
some  ^'30  has  been  raised  annually  and  sent  to  “  Head  Office” 
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in  support  of  our  noble  Orphan  Fund  ;  at  the  same  time  our 
local  Widows  and  Oi phans  have  not  been  neglected. 

As  Labour  Representatives  the  Branch  has  one  member 
“  J.P.  for  the  City,”  who  also  is  a  member  of  the  City  Council  ; 
one  member  “Bath  Board  of  Guardians”;  another  is  on  the 
“Local  Tribunal”  ;  another  on  the  “Statutory  Committee, 
Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions’  Act”  ;  two  members  are  on 
the  “  Distress  Committees,  Prince  of  Wales’  Relief  Fund  ”  ;  and 
one  member  on  the  Committee  of  the  “  Health  Insurance  Act.” 

The  members  of  the  Branch  are  of  course,  largely  drawn 
from  the  three  Railways  entering  the  City,  viz.,  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  the  Midland  Railway  and  the  Somerset  and 
Dorset  Joint  Railway,  both  having  the  same  terminus.  The 
G.W.R.  is  a  well-known  trunk  line,  with  direct  connections 
to  South  Wales,  the  North,  via  Severn  Tunnel  Junction,  the 
Berks  and  Hants  line,  the  Weymouth  line,  also  to  Salisbury 
and  Portsmouth. 

The  Mid.  Railway  also  has  direct  service  from  Bath  to 
Bristol  and  the  North,  via  Gloucester.  The  S.  &  D.  Railway 
has  direct  service  from  Bath  to  Bournemouth ,  via  Templecombe, 
both  connecting  with  the  L.  &  S.W.  Railway  system. 

The  best  local  Railway  Guide  is  undoubtedly  the  “  Penny 
Blackett.” 

Thk  Bath  and  District  Trades’  and  Labour  Council 
was  established  in  i8qi.  Eighteen  Trade  Union  Branches  aie 
affiliated  with  upwards  of  3,000  members  and  61  delegates  ; 
the  same  Branches  are  also  affiliated  to  the  Labour  League  of 
the  Council,  who  have  two  “  Labour  Representatives  ”  in  the 
City  Council.  Delegates  will  learn  more  by  accepting  the 
kind  invitation  of  the  Council  to  be  their  “  guests  ”  at  the  Red 
House  Restaurant,  on  Tuesday,  June  20th. 

The  Bath  Branch  is  represented  on  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association  who  have  a  very  strong  organisation 
at  Bath,  with  its  centre  at  “Citizen  House,"  2  Chandos 
Buildings.  It  has  a  Library  of  over  750  volumes  ;  also 
Reading  Room  with  newspapers,  etc.  The  centre  is  open 
daily  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Co-operative  Societies.  The  Co-operative  movement 
in  Bath  is  unfortunately  divided  between  two  Societies,  and 


although  the  two  areas  catered  for  were  brought  within  the  City 
boundaries  by  its  extension  in  1912,  these  two  Societies  have 
not  yet  seen  the  wisdom  of  amalgamation.  “ May  it  soon  come." 

1.  The  Bath  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  (Walcot  and 
District).  Very  little  is  known  in  the  Trade  Union  movement 
of  this  old  City  Society.  It  has  a  bakery  and  confectionery 
department  and  a  general  grocery  department. 

2.  The  Twerton  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  formerly  in 
the  Rural  area  of  Twerton,  now  within  the  City  area,  was 
established  in  1889,  has  made  rapid  progress.  Present  mem¬ 
bership,  4225  ;  employees,  no;  capital,  ^24,500;  weekly 
trade,  ^'1,820  ;  reserve  fund,  ^1,563  ;  penny  bank,  ^6,250  ; 
dividend,  is.  iod.  In  addition  to  the  central  distributing 
departments,  there  are  seven  distributive  branches,  also  a  bakery, 
a  working  dairy,  coal  depot,  railway  sidings,  and  stables. 

It  has  a  progressive  Education  Committee  and  Women’s 
Guild.  All  its  employees  are  compelled  by  rule  to  be 
members  of  a  “  Trade  Union, ’’  and  the  Congress  scale  of 
wages  are  paid. 

The  Trade  Union  movement  is  closely  allied  to  this 
Society,  of  which  the  delegates  will  learn  more  by  accepting 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  Management  Committee  on 
Wednesday.  June  21st,  at  Combe  Down,  where  a  real  breeze, 
with  splendid  views  of  Lansdown,  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  the 
Mendips,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  may  be  obtained. 

Finally,  it  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  one  learns  of  the 
intended  resignation  of  the  esteemed  General  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Williams,  J.P.,in  consequence  of  ill-health.  Such  a  loss 
to  the  N.U.R.  will  be  seriously  felt  by  all  members  of  this 
organisation,  especially  as  one  conceives  the  untiring,  devoted 
efforts  and  active  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Williams  during  the 
many  years  of  office  which  he  has  held  with  conspicuous  ability 
and  success,  surrounding  the  vast  administrative  changes  in  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

If,  however,  his  intended  retirement  from  the  active  work 
of  the  Society  is  final,  the  kindly  sympathy,  sincere  thanks  and 
best  wishes  of  all  members  are  assuredly  with  him,  and  that 
for  many  years  to  come  he  may  rejoice  in  the  kuowledge  of 
seeing  his  noble  services  bearing  fruit  a  hundredfold. 
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The  Bristol  &  South-West  of  England 
District  Council. 


That  District  Councils,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  N.U.R.,  have  come  to  stay,  and  to  fulfil  a  necessary  link 
in  our  chain  of  organisation  no  one  will  now  deny.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  individuals  to  unite,  it  is  equally  imperative  that 
branches  should  do  so. 

District  Councils,  used  as  the  medium  by  which  Branches 
in  given  areas  can  take  joint  action  for  a  common  object, 
particularly  for  organising  purposes,  have  proved  themselves 
indispensable.  With  a  further  extension  and  real  definition  of 
their  sphere  of  work,  better  recognition,  and  more  financial 
assistance  from  headquarters,  such  Councils  would  prove  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  Society.  Yet  it  is  only  after  a 
prolonged  propaganda  that  these  Councils  have  had  their 
principles  accepted.  This  has  undoubtedly  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  Councils — it  certainly  has  been  so  in  the  case 
of  the  above  Council. 

Early  in  iqo2  the  Bath,  Bristol,  Frome,  Gloucester, 
Lydney,  Stroud  and  Swindon  Branches,  after  a  Conference  at 
Bristol,  decided  to  form  the  “  Bristol  and  District  Council,” 
and  will  be  recognised  as  the  era  of  a  determined 
campaign  to  better  organise  the  Railwaymen  of  the  West  and 
South-West  of  England. 

The  term  “  Sleepy  West  ”  may  have  been  partly  true  then, 
it  dare  not  be  used  to-day.  The  Council  set  out  to  stimulate 
new  life  and  vigour  into  weak  Branches,  and  to  carry  on  an 
active  propaganda  ;  thus  steady  progress  was  made,  members 
and  Branches  increased  year  by  year. 

In  1905  the  same  feverish  spirit  of  anxiety  took  possession 
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of  one  or  two  Branches  in  the  “  Far  West,"  where  funds 
would  not  permit  the  Council  to  penetrate.  The  Exeter  and 
Taunton  Branches,  assisted  by  the  Council,  formed  the  “West  of 
England  District  Council,”  and  it  fought  right  manfully  to 
persuade  other  Branches  of  the  West  to  join  them.  Their 
zenith  was  reached  in  1907  with  6  Branches  and  899  members. 

In  1908  the  enemy  “apathy  and  indifference”  un¬ 
fortunately  conquered,  and  the  “West  of  England  Council” 
was  disbanded. 

The  “  Bristol  and  District  Council  ”  had  continued  during 
this  period  to  make  great  progress  in  their  own  immediate 
area,  also  in  the  South-West  of  England  ;  30  Branches  with 
2,696  members  were  then  affiliated. 

The  year  1911  to  Railway  men  was,  and  ever  will  be,  a 
historical  one.  So  it  was  to  the  South-Western  Branches, 
some  of  whom  desired  a  “  Council  ”  of  their  own  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  “South-Western  Council”  was  actually 
formed.  This,  with  the  continued  desirability  of  linking  up  the 
“Far  West,”  led  to  the  “Bristol  and  District  Council” 
introducing  a  “Grouping  Scheme”  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  West  and  South-West  of  England,  or  the  geographical 
area  from  Reading  to  Penzance.  The  scheme  was  submitted 
to  all  Branches  in  the  area,  a  Conference  was  held  at  Swindon 
on  October  6th,  1912,  the  scheme  was  unanimously  accepted, 
new  rules  were  adopted,  and  the  “South-Western  Council  ” 
became  absorbed  in  the  new  Council  now  known  as  the 
“  Bristol  and  South-West  of  England  District  Council.” 

The  new  scheme  of  re-organisation  was  to  sub-divide  the 
Council  into  four  groups  (Central,  No.  1  ;  Northern,  No.  2  ; 
Western,  No.  3  ;  Southern,  No.  4),  giving  local  autonomy  to 
the  Branches  in  the  respective  groups,  but  maintaining  the 
centralisation  of  funds  and  supei  vision  under  the  Council, 
with  an  executive  of  eight  (two  from  each  group),  believing  it 
would  be  more  efficient,  economical,  and  more  effectually  aid 
the  better  organisation  of  the  Council  area.  Let  the  results 
speak  for  itself  by  quoting  from  the  Annual  Report  for  the 
following  year  (1913),  viz.  : — 
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“  The  group  representatives  set  to  work  in  earnest, 
active  propaganda  was  carried  on,  no  Open  Meetings 
were  held,  18  New  Branches  opened,  and  22,750  hand¬ 
bills  used.  The  year  began  with  46  affiliated  Branches, 
6,713  members,  and  ended  with  60  Branches  and  15,326 
members.” 

The  credit  for  these  results  is  mutually  due  to  the 
Council  and  Branches  who  have  worked  unitedly  and 
harmoniously  to  achieve  the  set  purpose  which  “  the  pioneers  ” 
determined  upon  in  1902,  viz.,  “to  better  organise  the  Railway- 
men  of  the  West  and  South-West  of  England.”  Truly  their 
labour  was  not  in  vain. 

The  following  table  will  best  illustrate  and  justify’' the 
work  of  the  Council  : — 


Year. 

Affiliated 

Branches. 

Total 

Members. 

1902 

7 

1,127 

]9C>5 

18 

1,969 

1908 

30 

2,699 

1913 

60 

I  5,326 

1915 

66 

18,916 

Having  built  up  by  practical  experience  four  compact 
geographical  areas,  suited  in  every  way  to  local  convenience, 
desire  and  train  service,  the  E.C.’s  “  pruning  knife.”  by  their 
decision  50  December  sitting.  1915,  has  come  down  very 
heavily  on  the  “  Southern  Group  4,”  it  has  taken  away  eight 
of  their  best  Branches  with  3,204  members,  leaving  1 1 
Branches  with  2,391.  A  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
existing  organisation  would  no  doubt  have  led  the  E.C.  to  use 
their  “  pruning  knife  ”  more  sparingly  in  this  group,  causing 
serious  disorganisation  in  one  area,  which  may  not  force  these 
Branches  into  the  new  “South-Western  Council.” 

We  remember  not  long  since  the  President  using  a 
familiar  saying,  “  Wait  and  see.” 
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Civic  Administration  of  Bath. 


At  the  census  of  iqii  the  population  was  69,173.  The 
rateable  and  assessable  values  are  respectively  ^'414,366  and 
^410,738.  For  the  year  ended  March,  1916,  a  rate  of  7s.  nd. 
in  the  £  was  levied,  a  id.  rate  producing  for  General  District 
purposes  about  1,514.  The  debt  of  the  city  in  March,  1915, 
was  ^669,206,  an  average  of  £()  13s.  6d.  per  head  of  the 
population. 

The  City  Council  consists  of  fourteen  Aldermen  and  forty- 
two  Councilors  ;  one  half  of  the  Aldermen  retire  every  three 
years,  one  third  of  the  Councillors  retire  each  year. 

The  summary  of  electors  shows  a  total  of  13,872  on  the 
Citizens’  Roll,  8,609  f°r  Parliamentary  purposes.  The  City 
returns  two  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  City  is  rich  in  Corporate  propei ty  (the  most  unique 
feature  being,  of  course,  the  Roman  Remains  and  Hot  Mineral 
Springs),  from  which  it  derives  considerable  annual  income. 

The  Corporation  are  the  owners  of  the  Electric  Light  and 
Water  undertakings,  but  the  Electric  Tramways  and  Gas  are 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 

The  Victoria  Art  Gallery  and  Reference  Library,  erected 
by  public  subscription  as  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Memorial  are 
managed  by  a  Committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Council 
and  co-opted  members.  The  beautifid  Parks,  Public  Gardens, 
and  Pleasure  Grounds,  as  well  as  tbe  Cemeteries,  are  under  the 
care  of  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  upon  which  serve 
advisory  members  representing  the  defunct  Burial  Boards  and 
other  bodies. 

A  Sewerage  Scheme  on  the  most  modern  principles  at  a 
cost  of  over  ^200,000  has  just  been  completed.  d'he  extension 
of  the  City  to  include  the  Parish  of  Twerton  and  parts  of  the 
Parishes  of  Weston  and  Charlcombe,  was  effected  while  the 
works  were  in  progress. 

Elementary  Education. 

The  City  Council  as  the  Local  Education  Authority  under 
the  Education  Act  of  1902,  became  responsible  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  all  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  the  City. 
The  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  at  the  appointed  day  (June, 
1903)  was  7,047.  By  the  extension  of  the  City  in  November, 
1911,  the  schools  in  Twerton  and  Lower  Weston  were  added 
to  the  list.  The  number  of  scholars  during  April,  1916,  was 
8,074.  All  girls  and  boys  of  eleven  years  of  age  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  domestic  subjects  and  woodwork  respectively,  the 
Authority  having  provided  the  necessary  facilities  at  the 
Technical  School,  the  Long  Acre  Technical  Institute,  the 
Twerton  Technical  Institute,  and  at  23,  High  Street. 


cases  swimming  finds  a  place  in  the  time-table. 

The  Higher  Elementary  School  was  built  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Twerton  District  sub-Committee  of  the 
Somerset  County  Education  Committee,  and  was  opened  a  few 
days  before  the  enlargement  of  the  City.  Mr.  Jonathan  Carr, 
J.P.,  made  a  gift  of  ^'1,500  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
school.  The  curriculum  is  of  a  special  character,  and  is 
designed  for  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  for  commercial  and 
technical  careers.  The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  although  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  district  from  which  most  of  the  scholars  come  is 
almost  exclusively  a  working-class  population,  a  very  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  scholars  complete  the  course.  The  school  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  founded  in  this  area,  and  it  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  fitting  the  rising  generation  to  meet  the 
battle  of  life.  Scholars  are  required  to  pass  an  entrance  ex¬ 
amination,  and  the  education  is  free. 

The  pathway  from  Elementary  Education  to  the  various 
branches  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Universities  is  provided 
by  an  adequate  scheme  of  Scholarships  and  Bursaries. 

Higher  Education. 

The  provision  of  technical  instruction  by  the  City  may  be 
said  to  have  been  inaugurated  on  March  3rd,  1891,  when,  on 
the  motion  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Turner,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  devote  to  this  purpose  the  sum  to  be  received  by 
the  City  under  Section  1  (U)  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  of  1890.  A  Technical  Education  Committee 
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i  was  appointed,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Council  and  others, 
with  Mr.  Turner  as  Chairman  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Morris  as 
Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  Morris  became  Chairman  in  1893,  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Turner,  and  in  1899  Mr.  Austin  J.  King  succeeded 
Mr.  Morris.  The  City  lies  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  three  gentlemen  named,  for  their  untiring  labour  in  its 
educational  development. 

The  Committee  took  over,  in  1892,  the  management  of 
the  School  of  Art,  then  located  at  33,  Paragon,  the  Victoria 
Rooms  Art  Class  in  the  Corridor,  and  the  Science  Classes  at 
the  City  Laboratory  ;  and  they  opened  classes  in  Science, 
Technology,  and  Domestic  Science,  at  19,  Green  Park,  besides 
co-operating  with  the  late  School  Board  ;n  the  organization  of 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  and  Pupil  Teacher  Classes. 

The  present  Technical  School  building  forms  the  North 
wing  of  the  Municipal  Buildings,  which  were  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  completed  in  1896. 
Accommodation  was  thus  provided  for  the  various  classes 
before  mentioned,  as  well  as  for  a  Technical  Day  School  (now 
the  City  Secondary  School),  a  Central  Evening  Continuation 
School  (now  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Languages),  and  the 
Pupil  Teacher  Classes.  That  the  new  premises  were  needed 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  year,  the  number  of 
individual  students  increased  from  671  to  1,618.  This  increase 
continued  in  succeeding  years,  necessitating  some  enlargement 
of  the  building,  and  the  provision  of  additional  accommodation 
at  the  Long  Acre  Technical  Institute,  the  Twerton  Technical 
Institute,  and  extra  provision  at  23,  High  Street. 

Since  the  Education  Act  of  1902  the  Education  Committee 
has  assumed  control  of  the  branch  Evening  Continuation 

I  Schools  and  increased  their  number.  Many  high  awards  in 
open  competition  have  been  gained  by  students  of  the  various 
departments,  and  not  a  few  students  have  obtained  excellent 
appointments  following  the  instruction  provided. 

The  scheme  of  Scholarships,  Free  Admissions  and  Prizes, 
including  the  “  Roxburgh"  Scholarships  and  Prizes  (founded 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Arabella  Roxburgh),  the  “  Hickes"  Art 
Scholarship  (given  by  Miss  C.  R.  Hickes),  and  the  “Austin 
King”  and  “  Bridges-Lee"  Memorial  Prizes,  is  an  extensive  one. 


I? 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Social  History 


Bath. 


Like  many  old  historic  cities,  the  dim  twilight  of  the  ages 
enshrouds  from  view  the  origin  of  this  “City  of  the  West,”  and 
amid  the  thick  mists  of  historical  legend  and  classical  reminis¬ 
cence  the  foundations  of  the  social  life  of  Bath  were  laid.  The 
records  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  the  thermae  however  link  the 
past  with  the  present.  For  three  centuries  Aquae  Solis  held  a 
recognised  position  in  Roman  Britain  ;  but  to  this  Roman  city 
the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  legions  spelt  disaster,  and  during 
the  many  years  the  British  in  the  west  carried  on  the  noble 
struggle  against  the  slow  movement  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  this 
city  was  losing  its  splendour.  The  all  important  battle  of 
Dyrham  in  Gloucestershire  (a.d.  577),  records  the  downfall  of 
of  Roman  Bath. 

It  was  during  the  century  of  darkness  which  followed, 
when  all  that  remained  of  the  Romano-British  civilization  had 
decayed,  that  Osric  established  here  a  “  Monastery  of  Nuns,” 
a.d.  676,  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  which  we  are  not  told.  About 
one  hundred  years  later  the  Saxon  city  of  Akemanceaster,  as 
Bath  was  then  called,  became  a  religious  centre  ;  and  with  the 
foundation  of  a  monastery  in  775  by  King  Offa,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fortunes  of  conventual  life  were  instrumental  to  the 
social  advancement  of  the  burgh.  Though  small  in  size  the 
city  was  of  no  mean  importance,  for  in  796  and  864  charters 
were  issued  from  “  that  famous  city”  which  is  called  “  ad  calidum 
balneum,”  that  is  “at  the  hot  baths.”  It  was  from  that  time 
no  doubt  that  Bath  possessed  its  unit  of  legislative  liberty 
which  has  survived  for  over  a  thousand  years.  The  freeman  of 
the  burgh  held  their  mote ,  presided  over  by  the  grieve ,  of  whom 
the  “Saxon  Chronicle”  affords  a  notice  in  a  brief  but  no  less 
important  entry  of  the  death  of  AElfred,  grieve  of  Bath,  a.d. 
907.  The  monastery  of  St.  Peter  was  enlarged  and  enriched 
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with  magnificent  gifts.  This  ‘‘mira  fabrica’’  was  the  scene  of 
unwonted  splendour,  for  in  973  the  solemn  rite  of  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  King  Edgar  “the  Peaceable”  was  performed  by 
Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  amid  extraordinary  pomp. 

Through  the  Danish  and  Norman  depredations  little  is 
known  of  this  city  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
a  new  phase  began  in  the  monastic  life  of  Bath  through  the 
election  of  John  de  Villula  to  the  see  of  Wells  in  1088.  The 
English  “City  of  the  West.”  with  its  English  monastery  had 
been  devastated  afresh  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest  by  civil 
war,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  this  Saxon  burgh  Norman  buildings 
were  raised.  The  restoration  of  the  city  rested  upon  John  de 
Villula,  who  aspired  to  raise  the  royal  borough  to  that  eminence 
befitting  the  dignity  of  an  episcopal  see.  The  impressive 
Norman  Cathedral  and  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  Baths, 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  justly  term  Villula  the 
second  founder  of  Bath  ;  yet  it  was  not  in  material  prosperity 
alone  that  the  learned  Bishop  wrought  great  improvements, 
but  also  in  the  establishment  of  a  “society  of  scholars"  much 
gain  was  brought  to  the  city,  both  in  the  sphere  of  education 
and  social  industry.  Though  municipal  affairs  were  hampered 
somewhat  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Norman  invasion, 
the  development  of  civil  life  is  evidenced  by  the  early  deeds 
and  charters  granted  to  Bath. 

Most  emphatically  this  transition  period,  so  far  as  the 
social  life  of  the  city  is  concerned,  marks  an  advance  which 
was  to  culminate  some  two  centuries  later  in  the  royal  enthu¬ 
siasm  over  the  curative  properties  of  the  Thermal  waters. 
The  virtue  of  the  mineral  springs  had  already  received  increased 
appreciation  through  the  inauguration  of  hospitals  for  the 
amelioration  of  disease  and  destitution.  A  small  Lazar-house 
was  instituted  in  1138  by  Bishop  Robert,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Lepers’  Bath,  whilst  to  the  energetic  administration  of 
Reginald  Fitz  Jocelyn  was  attributed  the  foundation  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.John  the  Baptist  in  1 180,  established  for  the 
support  of  the  aged  and  poor. 

It  was  at  this  time  however,  that  Bath  received  its  first 
Municipal  Charter  signed  by  Richard  I.  in  1x89.  Once  the 
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charter  was  secured  it  provided  a  firmer  basis  for  trading  wit 
other  municipalities.  Freedom  from  toll  was  granted  to  a 
who  were  of  the  Merchant  Guild,  also  the  same  acquittanc 
from  payments  in  markets,  for  bridges,  and  enjoyments  of  a 
ancient  liberties.  A  natural  corollary  of  these  privileges  wa 
authority  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  trade  within  the  towr 
The  social  evolution  was  accompanied  by  the  establishmen 
and  development  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  a  local  indust r 
so  highly  acknowledged  in  the  immortal  tales  of  Chaucei 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  monks  of  Bath,  who  held  chartere. 
fairs  as  early  as  1304,  the  woollen  trade  was  developed  to  sucl 
perfection,  as  to  render  Bath  one  of  the  famous  centres  of  in 
dustry  in  the  West.  Trade  however,  continued  to  develoj 
until  the  Restoration,  when  no  less  than  sixty  broad  loom 
were  employed  alone  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael’s  extra  nwros. 

The  effects  of  the  Reformation  were  far  reaching  in  thd 
social  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  life.  The  municipal  manage  I 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  resolved  itself  into  plunder  ancl 
mismanagement.  The  vast  property  subjected  to  trusts  and 
charity  was  employed  to  “  augment  the  income”  of  the  king 
The  churches  of  Stalls  and  St.  Mary’s  infra  muros  were  dese¬ 
crated,  the  tower  of  the  latter  was  afterward!,  converted  intc 
the  city  gaol  and  the  church  itself  into  a  free  school. 

In  the  year  1590  a  new  Charter  was  procured  from 
Elizabeth  confirming  to  the  city  all  its  ancient  corporate  rights! 
and  jurisdiction.  The  Baths  too.  were  vested  in  the  Corpor¬ 
ation,  and  were  in  a  sadly  neglected  condition.  Writing  in 
1631,  Dr.  Jordan  complained  of  the  “bear  gardens,  where  both | 
sexes  bathe  promiscuously  while  the  passers-by  pelt  them  with 
dead  dogs,  cats  and  pigs,  and  even  human  creatures  are  hurled 
over  the  rails  into  the  water.”  During  the  Civil  War,  Bath 
played  her  part.  She  was  in  turn  first  a  royalist  and  then  a 
parliamentary  garrison  ;  her  hill-sides  witnessed  the  famous 
battle  of  Lansdown,  and  the  fall  of  the  gallant  royalist — Sir 
Bevil  Grenville.  The  streets  of  the  city  sounded  with  the  cries 
of  the  news-women  hawking  their  “  trotting  mercuries”  of 
“  new,  new,  new  and  true  news,”  whilst  the  output  of  political 
pamphlets  was  considerable.  Out  of  these  times  came  the 
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remarkable  figure  of  William  Prynne,  a  native  of  Swainswick, 
a  Recorder  of  this  City  and  representative  in  three  successive 
Parliaments. 

During  the  years  that  followed,  Bath  was  honoured  by 
royal  visitors,  and  on  occasions  of  unusual  festivities  the  city 
received  an  influx  of  visitors.  Though  the  city  wore  a  squalid 
appearance  it  was  considerably  changing.  The  mediaeval 
borough  encircled  by  its  walls  had  already  burst  its  bounds. 
Its  irregular  unpaved  and  unlighted  streets  were  to  be  re¬ 
constructed  on  a  homogeneous  plan,  its  thatched  houses  were 
remodelled,  and  the  low  and  obscure  windows  were  made  into 
sashes,  for  the  city  was  to  become  the  centre  of  fashion.  In 
spite  of  the  disorders  of  the  town,  visitors  flocked  to  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Trade  had  given  place  to 
pleasure.  Gaming  was  the  universal  and  unrestricted  attraction. 
At  intervals  in  the  season,  balls  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall, 
bowls  were  played  on  the  green,  and  with  an  occasional  cock¬ 
fight,  and  dramatic  entertainments  by  the  strolling  players, 
such  offered  out-door  pleasures  to  the  visitors.  With  the  hour 
came  the  man,  and  in  1705  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash  succeeded 
old  Captain  Webster  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  His 
adroitness  was  such  that  he  soon  carried  his  prestige  to  in¬ 
credible  limits.  Under  his  administration  vast  improvements 
were  made  both  in  city  and  society.  The  Pump  Room  was 
rebuilt  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  special  functionary.  A 
Theatre  was  begun  and  the  first  Assembly  Rooms  built,  and 
with  an  architect  of  talent — the  elder  Wood,  began  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  squares  and  crescents  of  this  city.  The  Parades 
soon  became  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  fashionables.  The 
idle  throng,  gossiping,  scandalising  the  latest  arrival,  com¬ 
miserating  with  the  some  gouty  subject  in  his  chair,  purchasing 
seasonable  fruit  from  the  passing  street  vendors,  illustrates  a 
common  social  scene  during  the  renaissance  of  the  “  city  of 
fashion.” 

Among  the  social  worthies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
must  be  reckoned  the  names  of  Ralph  Allen,  whose  system  of 
“CrossPosts”  was  the  foundation  of  the  modern  postal  system, 
and  John  Palmer,  whose  project  of  mail  coaches  entitles  him 
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a  celebrity  of  the  century.  Around  Allen  assembles  a  role  of 
visitors  famous  in  the  social  and  literary  world.  The  names  of 
Alexander  Pope,  Richard  Graves  of  Claverton,  Henry  Fielding, 
Smollet,  Hurd,  Warburton,  Mason,  and  Gay  the  poet,  are 
associated  with  the  historic  reminiscences  of  Prior  Park  and 
with  the  name  of  Allen  himself.  The  vicinity  of  Prior  Park, 
with  its  natural  beauties  of  wood,  water,  hill  and  dale,  wilder¬ 
ness  and  cultivation  became  the  scene  of  commercial  activity. 
Those  scenes  were  animated  by  Allen  through  the  excavation 
of  building  stone,  the  construction  of  cottages,  the  development 
of  roadways,  and  the  ingenious  “railway"  for  the  conveyance 
of  hewn  stone  from  the  quarries  to  the  riverside.  The  small 
but  strong  square  waggons  mounted  on  wooden  wheels,  ran  on 
low  platforms  down  the  Prior  Park  Road  to  the  wharfs  ;  and 
from  Hampton  Down  over  the  present  “Dry  Arch”  on  War¬ 
minster  Road  to  the  river  below,  the  trams  were  taken  and 
unloaded  on  to  an  ingenious  sledge,  where  the  stone  was 
shipped  to  “almost  every  part  of  Europe.”  The  opening  up 
of  this  source  of  industry  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  was 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  this  city;  and  from  thence  the 
City  of  Bath  became  a  monumental  evidence  of 

“  Souls  that  fame  iiispheres, 

All  thine  air  hath  music  for  him  who  dreams  and  hears: 

Voices  mixed  of  multitudes,  feet  of  friends  that  pace, 

Witness  why  for  ever,  if  heaven’s  face  clouds  or  clears, 

Dawn  and  noon  and  sunset  are  one  before  thy  face.’’ 
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BATH 

THE  CITY  OF  HOT  SPRINGS. 


SITUATION  AND  CLIMATE. 

Amid  the  verdure-clad  hills  that  embrace  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  sites  in  the  valley  of  the  Somerset  Avon, 
with  crescent,  street  and  circus  rising  in  stately  sequence 
upon  its  terraced  slopes,  Bath  can  claim  to  be  singularly 
fortunate  in  its  setting.  The  position  affords  gradations  of 
temperature  and  conditions  of  climate  not  less  attractive  to 
those  seeking  permanent  abode  than  welcome  to  the  invalid  in 
quest  of  health.  Here  in  this  “  city  of  the  warm  vale,” 
where  the  icy  grip  of  winter  is  rarely  felt,  where  the  charms 
of  springtime  are  experienced  several  weeks  earlier  than  in  the 
eastern  counties,  the  visitor  finds  all  the  essential  comforts 
and  requirements  that  go  to  make  up  an  ideal  place  of 
residence. 

The  winding  course  of  the  Avon  through  the  City 
provides  an  unusual  variety  of  aspects,  and  with  altitudes 
from  60  feet  in  central  Bath  to  800  feet  above  sea  level 
on  the  elevated  table  land  of  Lansdown  accounts  for  the 
great  variety  of  climate  found  in  different  parts  of  the  City. 
Bath  is  exceptionally  well  placed  for  getting  a  full  amount 
of  Winter  sunshine. 

Central  Bath  has  an  equable  climate,  genial  in  the 
coldest  weather,  while  the  facilities  of  electric  traction, 
motor  char-a-bancs  and  taxi-cabs  have  brought  within 
easy  distance  the  breezy  heights  of  Lansdown  on  the  North, 
and  Combe  Down  on  the  South,  cool  and  bracing  throughout 
the  year. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SPRINGS. 

The  Hot  Springs  to  which  Bath  owes  its  origin,  and 
which  have  been  the  chief  source  of  its  historic  reputation, 
have  yielded  their  beneficent  supply  for  certainly  nineteen 
centuries,  while  legend  identifies  them  with  a  Royal  patient 
as  early  as  800  B.C.,  when  Prince  Bladud,  son  of  the  ancient 
British  King,  Lud  Hudibras,  and  father  of  Shakespeare’s 
King  Lear,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  health-giving  waters. 


I  HE  ROMAN  BATHS. 


The  story  recorded  as  actual  history  by  some  old  writers, 
tells  how  Bladud  being  afflicted  with  leprosy,  was  driven  from 
the  Court.  Wandering  into  Somerset,  in  great  distress,  he 
obtained  charge  of  a  herd  of  swine.  The  swine  contracted 
the  disease,  but  attracted  by  hot  springs  boiling  up  from  the 
earth,  day  after  day  wallowed  in  the  steaming  morass  with 
the  result  that  the  leprosy  left  them,  and  Bladud  following 


their  example  was  likewise  cured  of  his  disease.  He  letuined 
to  the  Court,  and  eventually  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Return¬ 
ing  to  the  scene  of  his  wonderful  cure  he  enclosed  the  springs, 
built  palaces  and  temples,  and  founded 
his  capital- the  first  “  City  of  the  Hot 
Springs. 

THE  ROMAN  BATHS. 

The  Hot  Mineral  Waters  of  Bath 
were  used  by  the  Romans  as  early  as 
the  first  century,  and  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years  the  Roman  City,  then 
called  “  Aquae  Sulis,”  was  a  famous 
spa.  The  magnificent  thermae  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  finest  Roman  Remains 
in  Western  Europe.  From  calculations 
which  the  discoveries  of  recent  years 
have  alone  rendered  possible,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Roman 
thermae  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
century  covered  an  area  of  from  six 
to  seven  acres,  with  accommodation  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  requirements  to  be  found 
in  the  great  baths  of  ancient  Rome. 


Many  ot  the 
most  important 
discoveries  were 
made  by  the  late 
City  Architect, 
Major  Davis, 
F.S.A.,  in  1882 

and  subsequent 
years.  It  was 
not  till  that  year 
that  the  great 
rectangular  bath 

PORTIONS  OF  THE  TEMPI. E  OF  SUL-MINERVA.  uncovered, 

the  site  of  which  was  previously  occupied  by  dwelling 
houses  and  shops.  This  bath  originally  occupied  a  hall. 


A  ROMAN  ALTAR. 


quench  the  thirst  of  the  bathers,  a  long  section  of  a  Roman 
lead  pipe  remaining  in  situ,  which  appears  to  have  been  used 
solely  for  the  conveyance  of  cold  spring  water  to  the  bath. 

The  floor  of  the  large  bath  is  entirely  coated  with  lead, 
weighing  401bs.  to  the  foot,  there  being  more  than  40  tons 
used  in  covering  it.  This  lead  was  probably  obtained  from 
the  Roman  mines  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  Somerset,  pigs  of 
lead  having  been  found  there  bearing  the  stamps  of  Claudius, 


110ft.  by  68ft.,  its  water  surface  measuring  82ft.  by 
40ft.  The  original  pavements  or  scholae,  surrounding  it 
remain  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  as  well  as  the 
rectangular  and  semi-circular  recesses  or  exedrae,  as  at 
Pompeii  ;  three  on  each  of  the  larger  sides,  provided 
evidently  for  the  clothes  of  the  bathers,  or  for  rest  or  retire¬ 
ment.  The  large  bath  was  also  apparently  supplied  with  a 
cold  spray,  to  serve  the  purpose  either  of  a  douche  or  to 


THE  GREAT  ROMAN  BATH. 


Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  while  the  baths  themselves  were 
constructed  of  the  stone  obtained  from  the  hdls  around  Bath 
where  now  exist  the  quarries  of  Bath  stone,  a  material  ot 


CIRCULAR  ROMAN  BATH. 


such  well-known  commercial  value 
in  the  present  day.  There  has  also 
been  excavated  the  huge  octa¬ 
gonal  Roman  well,  budt  to  en¬ 
close  the  area  of  the  principal 
spring.  This  well,  a  remarkable 
example  of  Roman  masonry,  en- 
closes  a  surface  50ft.  by  40ft.,  and 
is  situated  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
historic  King’s  Bath,  the  latter 
receiving  the  overflow  from  the 
spring. 

A  large  circular  bath,  some 
smaller  baths  and  hypocausts  or 


HEAD  OF  MINERVA. 


heating  chambers,  forming  a  system  of  hot  dry  baths,  similar 
to  the  present  day  Turkish  baths,  may  also  be  seen. 

A  large  masonry  culvert,  built  by  the  Romans  for 
carrying  off  the  waste  water  from  the  baths,  has  also  been 


ROMAN  11 YPOCAUST. 

discovered,  and  is  now  used  for 
its  original  purpose.  In  the 
adjoining  Roman  Museum  are 
some  magnificent  architectural 
relics,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  being  the  pediment  of  the 
Temple  of  Sul-Minerva.  A 
beautiful  bronze  head  of 
Minerva  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Roman  Promenade. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans  from  Britain  the  Baths 
were  allowed  to  lapse  into  ruin, 
although  they  served  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  Romano-British  in¬ 
habitants  until  the  City  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  Saxons,  A.D.  577. 


A  ROMAN  TESTIMONIAL 


Cases  of  valuable  relics,  discovered  during  the  excavation 
of  the  Roman  Baths,  are  on  view  in  the  Pump  Room  ;  these 
include  a  unique  case  of  intaglios.  There  is  also  a  small 


THE  PUMP  ROOM. 


leaden  Saxon  Cross,  of  extreme  interest, 
as  being  the  property  of  Eadgyfu,  Queen 
of  Edward  the  Elder. 

A  description  of  the  Roman  Baths 
and  the  cases  of  antiquities  in  the  Grand 
Pump  Room  is  given  in  the  Official 
Catalogue,  obtainable  at  the  entrance, 
price  sixpence. 

THE  GRAND  PUMP  ROOM. 


•  r>  r>  •  L  J  saxuin  t.  kuss. 

I  he  historic  Pump  Koom  is  a  hand¬ 
some  eighteenth  century  apartment,  where  the  radio-active 
waters  are  served  from  a  many-sprayed  fountain,  supplied 
direct  from  the  King  s  Spring.  In  a  semi-circular  recess  is  a 


statue  of  Nash,  and  beneath  it  the  famous  Tompion  clock,  to 
which  Dickens  alludes  in  the  pages  of  Pickwick.  It  was 
given  to  the  City  by  its  maker,  Thomas  Tompion,  in  1709, 
and  occupied  a  place  in  the  first  Pump  Room,  built  under 


GRAND  PUMP  ROOM. 


the  auspices  of  Beau  Nash.  In  the 
present  Pump  Room  Queen  Charlotte 
held  daily  levees  during  her  residence 
in  Bath  in  1817.  The  room  is  now 
set  apart  exclusively  as  a  lounge 
for  visitors  taking  the  cure,  and 
during  the  morning  drinking  hour, 
when  the  small  orchestra  plays  in 
the  musicians’  gallery,  the  scene  is 
very  animated. 


A  PUMP  ROOM  GLASS. 


THE  KING’S  BATH. 

A  window  in  the  Pump  Room  affords  a  view  of  the 
spring  as  it  overflows  in  the  centre  of  the  mediaeval  King’s 
Bath.  This  historic  bath,  which  in  previous  centuries 
yielded  so  much  material  for  the  pen  of  the  satirist  and  for 
the  purposes  of  caricature,  is  preserved  in  all  its  famous 

features  ;  a  per¬ 
manent  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the 
when  Beau 
was  “  King.” 

Still  remainmgin 
the  walls  around 
the  King  s  Bath 
are  numerous 
brass  rings,  given 
as  thankofferings 
for  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  by  bathers, 
with  the  names  of 
the  donors  and 
dates  ranging 
from  1612  to 

1784. 

Many  of  these 
rings  are  hand¬ 
some  and  mas¬ 
sive,  notably  the 
one  bearing  the 
name  of  Barbara, 
Duchess  of  Cleve¬ 
land  ;  on  the  staple 
are  the  Royal 
Arms  with  the 
bar  sinister,  surmounted  by  a  coronet.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  another  ring  is  of  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  it  bears  the  name  of  the  John  Revet,  who 
purchased  of  Parliament  the  noble  equestrian  statue 


days 

Nash 


MINERAL  WATER  FOUNTAIN  IN  THE 
PUMP  ROOM. 


of  Charles  I.  by  la  Saeur,  and  who,  in  spite  of  strict 
injunctions  to  break  it  up,  concealed  it  by  burying  it 
in  the  earth  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  it 
was  erected  at  Charing  Cross.  Another  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  King’s  Bath  is  an  effigy  of  Bladud,  with  an  inscription 
beneath  recalling  the  legend  that  he  was  “  the  founder  of 
these  baths  863  years  B.C.” 

There  also  remain  portions  of  a  handsome  stone  balus¬ 
trade,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  King’s  Bath.  This 


THE  king’s  BATH  AND  HOT  SPRING. 


was  the  gift  of  Sir  Francis Stonor,  Kt.,  in  1624,  in  return  for 
relief  given  by  the  bath  from  “  gout  and  aches  in  the  limbs, 
the  donor,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  King’s  Bath,  “  living  many  years  after  well  in  health 
to  the  age  of  near  ninety.” 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  remarkable  testimonials  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bath  waters  engraved  in  brass  and  stone 


centuries  ago,  and  the  continuity  of  this  testimony  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  innumerable  entries  in  the  visitors’  books  at 
the  Baths  in  recent  years  and  continued  by  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  this  day. 

THE  BATHING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bath  has  long  been  designated  the  “  Queen  of  Spas.’’ 
Though  the  primitive  methods  of  cure  existing  a  century 
ago  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  luxurious  and  com¬ 
fortable  provisions  of  the  present  day,  its  waters  were  too 


THE  QUEEN’S  BATHS. 


health-giving  to  be  forsaken,  and  while  some  resorts  have 
succumbed  to  the  dictates  of  a  fickle  fashion,  Bath,  in  spite 
of  all  its  varying  fortunes,  still  occupies  its  place  as  the  premier 
and  most  venerated  of  our  British  spas. 

The  improvements  and  additions  to  the  establishment 
of  recent  years,  with  the  introduction  also  of  every  appliance 
which  science  and  experience  can  suggest  in  administering 
mineral  waters,  render  it  no  longer  a  necessity  for  English 
people  to  visit  foreign  spas  in  order  to  undergo  “  a  cure.’’ 


In  the  Report  of  the  “  Lancet  Special  Commission  on 
Bath  as  a  Health  Resort,  we  read  :  “  There  is  no  real  reason 
why  patients  should  take  the  long  journey  to  the  continental 
spas  when  equally  good  results  can  be  obtained  at  Bath.  In 
addition,  by  not  leaving  their  own  country  they  will  enjoy  their 
accustomed  mode  of  living  within  the  limits  placed  upon  them 
by  their  medical  advisers,  and  they  will  have  the  benefit  of 


THE  PUMP  ROOM  AND  COLONNADE. 

English  hotels  and  apartments . The  bathing  estab¬ 

lishments  are  open  all  the  year  round,  and  can  therefore  be 
visited  when  many  of  the  continental  resorts  are  closed.” 

The  Baths  of  Bath  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  famous 
Pump  Room,  where  the  waters  are  served  for  drinking, 
numerous  establishments  each  in  close  proximity  to  the  other, 
and  all  supplied  from  the  same  springs. 

THE  QUEEN’S  BATHS  adjoin  and  conveniently 
communicate  with  the  Grand  Pump  Room.  This  suite  of 


baths  is  very  extensive,  comprising  over  50  private  baths 
and  dressing-rooms,  a  large  and  luxurious  cooling-room,  and 
other  handsome  apartments.  Invalids  may  be  set  down. 


THE  ROMAN  PROMENADE. 


if  necessary,  at  the  very  doors  of  the  dressing-rooms  of  the 
baths,  the  corridors  in  each  establishment  being  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  Bath  chairs,  while  there  is  also  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  pass  from  the  baths  and  cooling  room  into  the 


Grand  Pump  Room,  and  on  into  the  Concert  Hall  and  Roman 
Promenade  without  going  into  the  open  air. 

THE  NEW  ROYAL  BATHS.  This  suite  is  likewise 
extensive,  the  numerous  private  baths  being  arranged  right 
and  left  of  a  spacious  and  handsome  corridor,  200ft.  in  length. 
At  the  end  of  this  corridor  are  luxuriously  appointed  cooling 


rooms,  a  smoking  room,  and  a  balcony  overlooking  a  large 
swimming  bath,  where  visitors  may  enjoy  a  plunge  in  the 
thermal  waters,  reduced  by  admixture  with  cooled  mineral 
water  to  a  temperature  of  84\  This  affords  an  agreeable 
form  of  bathing  in  conjunction  with  other  forms  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  cases  where  patients  are  ordered  a  free  use  of  their 
limbs.  Instruction  in  swimming  is  given  by  competent 
teachers,  and  the  bath  is  reserved  for  ladies  two  days  a  wreek. 


THE  OLD  ROYAL  OR  HETLING  BATHS  comprise, 

in  addition  to  the  variously  appointed  private  baths,  a  small 


THE  GUILDHALL. 


Pump  Room,  where  provision  is  made 
not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  mineral 
water  for  drinking  at  the  natural  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  spring,  but  of  the  same 
superheated  by  steam.  A  thermometer 
is  attached  to  each  supply  so  that  a 
patient  is  able  to  secure  from  the 
attendant  a  service  at  the  exact  tem¬ 
perature  prescribed  by  the  physician. 
Here  is  another  tepid  Swimming 
Bath,  and  also  the  old  free  “  Hot 
Bath,”  which  succeeded  the  still  older 
Leper’s  Bath  in  1777 
The  Cross  Bath  was  the  fashionable 
bath  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
like  the  King’s  Bath,  is  a  monument 
to  the  reputation  of  the  waters  in  the 
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middle  ages.  It  has  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis 
since  the  merry  days  of  Charles  II.,  when  Pepys  bathed  there 
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with  his  wife  and 
Betty  Turner, 
having  found  the 
King  s  and 
Queen’s  ”  full  of 
a  mixed  sort  of 
good  and  bad,  and 
the  Cross  only 
almost  for  the 
gentry.”  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1688, 
there  was  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the 
bath  by  the  Earl 
of  Melfort,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  to 


VICTORIA  ART  GALLERY. 


James  II.,  an  elaborate  structure  surmounted  by  a  cross,  in 
commemoration  of  happy  results  from  the  use  of  the  bath  by 
Queen  Mary  of  Modena.  This  structure  was  removed 
sometime  in  the  following  century.  Now  the  bath  affords 
cheap  swimming  for  boys  and  girls. 

METHODS  OF  TREATMENT. 

The  appliances  at  use  in  the  Baths,  not  only  enable  the 
mineral  waters  to  be  administered  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
but  ensure  every  possible  comfort  for  the  invalid. 


QUEEN  SQUARE. 

The  lu  xurious  Deep  Baths  have  always  been  a  special 
feature  in  the  Bath  system,  the  yield  from  the  springs  being 
so  abundant  as  to  allow  of  the  use  of  private  baths  holding 
in  some  cases  800  to  900  gallons.  These  are  supplied  with 
powerful  douches,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
patient’s  body  while  in  the  water,  the  temperature  and 
force  of  the  douche  being  regulated  with  perfect  ease. 
Douches  are  also  attached  to  the  numerous  Reclining  Baths. 

For  patients  who  from  physical  causes  are  unable  to 


walk  down  the  steps  of  the  Deep  Baths,  chairs  are  provided, 
which,  by  means  of  pulleys,  can  be  brought  into  position 
over  the  bath  and  gently  lowered  by  hydraulic  power. 

The  Aix  Douche-Massage  Baths  were  here  first  mtro- 


ROYAL  AVENUE,  VICTORIA  PARK. 


duced  from  Aix- 
les-Bains,  and 
are  an  exceedingly 
popular  form  of 
treatment.  There 
are  also  provisions 
for  Vichy,  Scot¬ 
tish,  Sitz  and 
Lumbar  douches 
as  well  as  Showers 
and  the  Local 
Spray  douche. 
The  latter  can  be 
applied  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  joint  or 
limb  when  it  is 


IN  VICTORIA  PARK. 


undesirable  to  bathe  the  patient.  There  is  an  ample  pro¬ 
vision  of  Needle  Baths,  which  may  be  taken  either  inde¬ 
pendently  or  combined  with  other  forms  of  treatment. 
Plombieres  Douches  are  very  successfully  employed  in 
mucous-colitis  and  similar  complaints  ;  disorders  for  which 
the  radio-active  waters  have  proved  themselves  especially 
beneficial. 

A  special  form  of  douching,  known  as  the  Bourbon- 


IN  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 


Lancy  bath,  is  successfully  employed  in  reducing  excessive 
arterial  tension  in  arterio-sclerosis. 

The  Berthollet  or  Natural  Vapour  Bath  is  available  both 
for  general  and  local  application,  while  Medicated  Baths 
are  given,  notably  Pine,  Sulphur  (for  skin  cases),  Oxygen 
baths,  and  the  Nauheim  system  for  cardiac  troubles.  Mud 
packs  are  also  given,  followed  by  mineral  water  douches  and 
sprays. 


An  installation  of  the  Greville  system  of  Electric  Hot 
Air  Baths,  available  either  for  the  whole  body  or  for  local 
applications  to  any  joint,  enables  this  successful  form  of 
treatment  to  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  thermal 
waters,  followed  in  suitable  cases  by  massage. 

Recently  the  Dowsing  Radiant  Heat  and  Light  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  installed,  and  this  valuable  therapeutic 
method  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Bathing  Establishment, 
followed,  where  so  ordered,  by  douches  of  the  natural 
mineral  water. 

Electricity  is  also  employed  in  the  hydro-electric  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  mineral  reclining  bath. 

The  Solarium,  or  Electric  Light  Bath,  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  gentlemen’s  department  at  the  New  Royal 
Baths.  This  treatment,  by  dry  heat  combined  with  light, 
in  the  cabinet,  may  be  followed  by  massage,  douching,  and 
a  plunge  in  the  large  Swimming  Bath  ;  a  combination  pro¬ 
viding,  without  any  of  its  objections,  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  luxurious  Turkish  Bath. 

There  are  elaborate  appliances  fitted  at  the  Queen’s 
Baths,  in  an  apartment  known  as  the  Inhalation  Room,  for 
spraying  the  Throat,  Ear,  Eye,  Face,  etc.,  with  mineral  water 
in  conjunction,  if  necessary,  with  any  other  prescribed 
solutions. 

RADIUM  INHALATOR1UM. 

In  the  recently-opened  Radium  Inhalatorium  apparatus 
has  been  installed  whereby  the  natural  radio-active  waters  of 
the  Hot  Springs  may  be  inhaled,  or  used  for  special  sprays 
in  a  finely  atomised  form.  In  suitable  cases  the  gases  from 
the  Springs,  rich  in  valuable  Radium  emanation,  are  supplied 
in  conjunction  with  the  water. 

In  no  other  health  resort  is  this  special  form  of 
treament  carried  out,  and  the  apparatus  employed  has  been 
specially  designed  for  the  application  of  the  Bath  Waters. 


This  method  of  applying  the  mineral  water  is  specially 
efficacious  in  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  Laryngitis,  Hyper¬ 
trophic  Laryngitis,  Chronic  Rhinitis,  and  in  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx,  as  well  as  in  some 
general  rheumatic  conditions. 

ZANDER  INSTITUTE. 

An  important  addition  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  has 
been  made  by  the  installation  of  Zander  apparatus  for  medico- 


INSTITUTION  GARDENS  AND  NORTH  PARADE. 


mechanical  treatment.  In  cases  of  stiffened  joints,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  similar  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of 
spinal  curvature,  disorders  of  the  liver,  obesity,  etc.,  medico- 
mechanical  methods  have  been  found  of  the  greatest  value 
in  conjunction  with  the  mineral  water  cure.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  also  valuable  for  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life 


and  wish  to  keep  themselves  in  perfect  health.  As  de¬ 
veloping  gymnastics  for  children  Zander  methods  are  also 
effective. 

The  Bathing  Establishment  is  open  all  the  year  round, 
and  though  the  seasons  of  spring,  autumn  and  winter  are 
the  more  popular,  the  waters  are  equally  efficacious  at  any 
period  of  the  year. 

Every  possible  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the  comfort  of 
bathers  and  the  accurate  carrying  out  of  the  requirements 


STONEHENGE. 


of  the  physician.  The  attendants  employed  are  all  care¬ 
fully  trained  under  medical  supervision  and  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  before  being  allowed  to  administer  the 
various  treatments. 

Diet,  that  important  factor  in  a  cure,  has  received  due 
attention  at  Bath,  and  diet  charts  for  the  guidance  of  patients 
taking  the  waters  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Bath  Branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  ;  the  special  diet  necessary 
for  each  individual  case  being  marked  by  the  doctor. 

At  Bath  visitors  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
consult  eminent  specialists  in  those  diseases  for  which  the 
Bath  cure  is  specially  valuable.  A  list  of  medical  men  who 
will  advise  visitors  as  to  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Inquiry  Office. 


DISEASES  CURED  BY  THE  BATH  WATERS. 

Rheumatism  (chronic  or  muscular) ,  Rheumatoid  Arthn- 
tis.  Myalgia  (muscular  pains),  Gout  in  all  its  forms.  Gouty 
and  Rheumatic  Laryngitis,  certain  diseases  of  the  nose  and 
naso-pharynx,  Sciatica  and  Lumbago,  Disorders  of  the 
Digestive  Organs,  Tropical  Diseases,  Muco-Membranous 
Colitis,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Anaemia,  Metallic  Poisoning, 
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Arterio-sclerosis,  Paralysed  Muscles  (restoring  tone  in). 
Restoring  movement  and  muscular  tone  after  accidents. 

DRINKING  THE  WATERS  is  an  important  part  of  the 
cure.  The  “  Lancet  ”  says  :  “  The  thermal  waters  of  Bath 
exert  a  distinct  solvent  action  on  uric  acid.  In  our  experiments, 
for  example,  it  was  shown  that  Bath  water  dissolved  over 
five  times  the  amount  of  uric  acid  that  distilled  water  would 
similarly  take  up  at  blood  heat,  i.e.,  just  under  100  F.  Since 


the  waters  are  drunk  hot  and  used  hot  for  bathing  purposes 
this  fact  may  have  an  important  relation  to  the  therapeutics 
of  Bath  waters  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gouty  affections 
and  rheumatism.” 

The  mineral  water  is  bottled  and  aerated  for  use 


THE  ROYAL  CRESCENT 


at  home  under 
the  name  of  Sulis, 
and  in  this  form 
is  not  only  of  very 
considerable  value 
for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Bath 
cure,  but  provides 
at  the  same  time 
a  sparkling  table 
water  of  excep¬ 
tional  purity  and 
delicacy  of  flavour 
agreeable  to  all 
palates.  The 
Sulis  bottling  de¬ 
partment  is  open 
to  the  inspection 
of  visitors. 


HOUSES  IN  THE  CIRCUS. 


THE  RADIO-ACTIVE  HOT  SPRINGS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATERS. 

Bath  is  the  only  resort  in  Great  Britain  possessing  natural 
Hot  Mineral  Springs. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  water  carried  out  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  I.  Masson,  is  as  follows  : — 


Lithium 

Li 

0.16  Milligrams  per  litre. 

Sodium 

Na 

181.1 

Potassium 

K 

16.7 

Magnesium 

Mg 

4.1 

Calcium 

Ca 

335.7 

Strontium 

Sr 

3.2 

Iron 

Fe 

40.2 

Aluminium 

A1 

9.7 

Arsenic 

As 

trace 

Chlorine 

Cl 

154.8 

Bromine 

Br 

4.4 

Sulphuric  Radicle 

S04 

1054.0 

Carbonic  ,, 

C03 

15.8 

Salicic 

S03 

1819.86 

Argon  and  Helion  have  been  separated  from  the  gases 
of  the  spring,  and  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt,  F.R.S.,  discovered 
Radium  both  in  the  waters  and  in  their  deposits,  and 
Professor  Sir  James  Dewar,  F.R.S.,  has  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  the  extremely  rare  gases.  Krypton  and  Xenon. 

RADIUM  IN  THE  BATH  WATERS. 

Recent  exhaustive  investigations  of  the  Hot  Springs  of 
Bath,  conducted  by  Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
have  shown  these  waters  to  be  the  richest  in  Great  Britain 
in  Radium,  and  its  even  more  potent  emanation — Niton. 


Milligrams  per 
Million  Litres. 


Radium  in  the  water  of  the  King’s 

Spring  0.1387 

Niton  (Radium  emanation  in 

ditto  1 .73 

Niton  (Radium  emanation)  in 
natural  gas  from  King’s 
Spring  •  •  •  ■  •  •  33.65 

The  _ figures  given  jor  Niton  are  the  weights  of  Radium  capable  oj 
forming  the  Niton  present  in  a  million  litres  of  water  or  gas. 


The  Hot  Springs  are  vested  in  the  Corporation  of 
the  City,  and  the  Director  of  the  Baths  will  be  pleased  to 
send  a  list  of  the  Baths  and  any  further  particulars  post 
free. 


CHARGES  FOR  THE  BATHS. 

£  s.  d. 

1 . —  Deep  Bath  •  •  0  3  0 

2.  — Deep  Chair  Bath  •  ■  0  3  6 

3.  — Reclining  Bath  0  2  6 

4.  — Douche-Massage  (Aix-les-Bains) 

(Single)  •  •  •  •  0  3  3 

5.  —  „  (Double)  •  •  0  4  0 

6.  —  „  Vichy  •  •  •  •  •  •  0  4  0 

7.  — Vapour  Bath  (Berthollet)  General 

or  Local  •  •  •  •  •  •  0  3  0 

8.  Needle  or  Local  Douche  or  Scottish 

Douche  ■  •  0  2  6 

9.  — Ladies’  Special  Douche  and  Re¬ 

clining  Bath  • •  • ■  036 

10.  — Plombieres  Douche  0  3  6 

11.  —  ,,  ,,  with  Reclining 

Bath  and  Tivoli  Douche  •  •  0  5  0 

12.  — Bourbon-Lancy  Bath  •  ■  0  3  0 

13.  — Sitz  Bath  •  •  ■  •  •  0  2  6 


RADIUM  INHALATORIUM.  £  s.  d. 

14.  —  Inhalation,  Radio-active  water  ••  0  16 

15.  Ditto,  with  natural  Niton  Gas  0  2  0 

16.  — Sprays  (Throat,  Eyes,  Nose,  Ear, 

or  Face)  •  •  •  •  •  ■  0  16 

17.  ,,  Challes  Water  ••  ••  0  2  0 

18.  Mineral  Water  and  Pine  Bath  0  3  6 

19.  ,,  ,,  „  Sulphur  Bath  0  3  0 

20.  — Bran,  Oatmeal,  Soda  or  Fullers’ 

Earth  Bath  0  3  0 

21.  Pine  and  Brine  Bath  0  4  0 

22.  —  Liver  Pack  and  Douche  •  ■  0  3  0 

23.  Mud  Packs,  including  Douche,  3/6  &  0  5  0 

24. —  Any  Additional  Douche,  Shower, 

Needle  or  Scottish  Douche  0  0  6 

25. —  Vibratory  Massage  •  •  •  •  0  2  9 

26.  — Hot-Air  Douche  and  Local  Massage  0  2  6 

27.  — Local  Massage  given  with  any  Bath  0  I  3 

28. —  Friction  after  any  Bath  •  ■  •  •  0  13 

29.  — Oxygen  Baths  •  •  0  5  0 

30.  — Nauheim  System  Thermalbad  0  3  6 

31.  ,,  ,,  Sprudelbad  0  4  6 

32. — Schott  Movements  ••  ••  0  3  6 

33.  Electric  Water  Bath  0  5  0 

34.  — Greville  Electric  Hot  Air  Baths 

Arm,  Leg  or  Whole  Body, 

per  Bath  •  ■  •  ■  0  10  0 

35.  — Ditto,  three  applications  •  •  •  •  110 

36.  Ditto,  Hand  or  Foot  •  •  0  5  0 

37.  Ditto,  Both  Hands  or  both  Feet  ■  •  0  7  6 

38.  — Ditto,  Neck,  Throat,  Eye  or  Ear  •  •  0  2  6 

39.  — Dowsing  Radiant  Heat  &  Light 

Baths.  Whole  body  or 

both  legs,  etc.  -  •  0  10  0 

40.  — Ditto,  three  applications  110 

41.  — Ditto,  Local  application  ••  ••  0  5  0 

42.  — Electric  Light  Bath  •  •  •  •  0  3  6 

43. -  Ditto  with  Douche  &  Swimming  Bath  0  4  6 

44.  Ditto  with  Aix  Massage  0  6  0 


SECOND  CLASS  BATHS. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

45. — Deep  Bath  •  •  1/9  and 

0 

2 

6 

46.  Deep  Chair  Bath  •  • 

0 

2 

6 

4/. — Reclining  Bath 

0 

1 

9 

48. —  ,,  ,,  without  pack 

0 

1 

0 

49.-  Douche-Massage  (single)  ladies 

and  gentlemen 

0 

2 

0 

50.  Douche-Massage  (ladies  only) 

0 

2 

6 

51 .  -Vapour  Bath  (Berthollet)  general 

or  local 

0 

1 

9 

52. — Local  Douche 

0 

1 

9 

53. — Extra  Douche 

0 

0 

6 

54. — Local  Massage 

0 

1 

3 

ROYAL  SWIMMING  BATH. 

Large  Swimming  Bath  through  which  flows 

a 

stream  of 

the  hot  mineral  water. 

The  Swimming  Bath  is  reserved  for  Ladies 

on 

Mondays 

and  Fridays. 

55.  Ladies  (Private  Room 

0 

i 

0 

56. —  (Public  Room) 

0 

0 

6 

57. — Gentlemen  (Private  Room) 

0 

l 

0 

58. — ■  (Public  Room  for  Boys  under  1 2) 

0 

0 

6 

TEPID  SWIMMING  BATH  (Gentlemen  only) 

59. — Private  Room 

0 

0 

9 

60. — Public  Room 

0 

0 

6 

ZANDER  INSTITUTE. 

61.  Medico-mechanical  treatment, 

single  visit 

0 

5 

0 

62.-  Ditto,  Series  of  six  visits  ■  • 

1 

1 

0 

DRINKING  THE  WATERS. 

Single  Glass 

0 

0 

2 

Book  of  Coupons  (14  glasses'  •  • 

0 

1 

6 

HOURS  OF  OPENING. 

Week  Days  :  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths,  New  Royal  Baths, 
and  Old  Royal  Baths,  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  ;  Grand  Pump 
Room,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Bathing  Establishment  may  be  viewed  between  1  p.m. 
and  3  p.m. 

Sundays  :  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths,  New  Royal  Baths  and 
Old  Royal  Baths,  7  a.m.  to  9.30  a.m.  ;  Grand  Pump 
Room,  12.13  p.m.  to  1.30  p.m. 

October  1st  to  March  31st,  all  Baths  open  at  8  a.m. 


PART  OF  THE  CIRCUS. 


ATTRACTIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

For  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded  for  amusement 
and  social  gaiety,  as  well  as  in  the  provision  of  entertainment 
for  its  visitors,  the  City  of  Bath  has  long  been  held  in  high 
repute. 

The  Pump  Room  Concerts,  famed  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  enjoy  a  status  in  the  musical  world  which  demands 
their  being  assigned  a  foremost  place  among  the  attractions 
of  Bath.  Daily  concerts  are  given  by  the  Pump  Room 


Orchestra  in  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Roman  Promenade, 
l  he  building  embraces  a  covered  terrace  attached  to  the 
Concert  Hall,  spacious  promenades  overlooking  the  great 
Roman  Bath,  and  luxuriously  furnished  drawing  and  smoking 
rooms,  the  whole  affording  practically  all  the  comforts  and 


PULTENEY  STREET  AND  THE  PULTENEY  HOTEL. 


conveniences  of  a 
private  club. 
Writing  tables  are 
provided  and 
letters  may  be 
posted  in  the 
building,  and  a 
telephone  call 
office  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  use 
of  visitors.  Here 
the  afternoon 


ON  THE  BATH  LINKS,  HAMPTON  DOWN. 


hours  may  be  agreeably  wiled  away  amid  historic  surroundings 
and  with  the  strains  of  music  provided  by  one  of  the  finest 
orchestras  in  the  kingdom.  The  indoor  concerts  extend  from 
September  till  May. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  in  the  Sawclose,  inheriting  a  history 
of  over  200  years,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  "  patent 
Theatres.  The  first  Theatre,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Mineral 
Water  Hospital  in  1 705,  was  succeeded  by  the  Theatre  in 
Orchard  Street,  now  the  Masonic  Hall.  George  III.  granted 


THE  PALLADIAN  BRIDGE,  PRIOR  PARK. 


letters  patent  to  this  Theatre  in  1768.  Sarah  Siddons  first 
found  fame  here. 

The  Assembly  Rooms,  built  in  1771  from  the  designs 
of  John  Wood  the  younger,  are  still  the  scene  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  balls  and  other  society  gatherings.  During  the  winter 
months  this  magnificent  suite  of  rooms  is  much  in  use 
for  high  class  concerts  and  other  entertainments.  Sheridan 
and  Lord  Chesterfield  were  present  at  the  opening.  Here  is 
the  historic  card-room  where  Mr.  Pickwick  played  his 
famous  game  of  whist. 


At  the  Palace,  popular  and  high-class  variety  pro¬ 
grammes  are  given,  and  well-managed  Picture  Theatres 
provide  continuous  change  in  cinematograph  entertainment. 

In  its  institutions  offering  permanent  provisions  for 
those  who  prefer  lettered  ease,  the  City  is  well  supplied.  The 
Victoria  Art  Gallery  accommodates  the  art  treasures  owned 
by  the  City,  while  frequent  loan  exhibitions  are  arranged.  In 
connection  with  the  gallery  is  a  valuable  free  Reference 


BATH  ABBEY. 


Library.  At  the  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
on  Terrace  Walk,  is  another  fine  Library  and  Reading  Room, 
to  which  visitors  are  admitted  as  temporary  subscribers. 

The  Museum  contains  fine  geological  and  natural 
history  collections  and  local  and  other  antiquities,  while  the 
Institution  is  the  headquarters  of  various  scientific,  literary, 
and  social  organisations,  among  the  most  prominent  being 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the  Bath  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  the  Bath  Chess  Club.  The  Holburne 


Art  Museum  containing  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of 
paintings,  old  china  and  plate  will  shortly  be  removed  into 
handsome  new  quarters  at  the  end  of  Pulteney  Street. 

Of  local  clubs  the  most  important  is  the  Bath  and  County, 
occupying  handsome  premises  in  Queen  Square.  It  has 
high  social  standing  in  the  West  of  England.  There  is  also 
a  fashionable  Ladies  County  Club  in  Milsom  Street. 


PARKS  AND 
GARDENS. 

The  Royal 
Victoria  Park, 
named  after  the 
late  Queen,  who 
opened  it  before 
she  ascended  the 
throne,  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  domain  em¬ 
bracing  nearly  fifty 
acres,  with  well- 
kept  lawns,  stately 
promenades,  and  a 
carriage  drive  a 
mile  and  a  quarter 
in  length.  Its 
ideal  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  are  a  favour¬ 
ite  resort  for  the 
botanist  and  lovers 
of  the  picturesque. 
In  front  of  the 
North  Parade  the 


BATH  ABBEY. 


attractive  riverside  promenade  known  as  the  Institution 
Gardens,  where  the  mineral  waters  are  served  for  drinking 
during  the  Summer  Season,  presents  a  charming  effect  when 
the  flower  beds  are  bright  with  summer  blossom.  The 
Alexandra  Park  forms  the  background  of  Beechen  Cliff, 


and  is  skirted  by  a  drive  from  which  invalids  may  enjoy 
this  famous  prospect  without  descending  from  their  carriages. 

Sydney  Gardens,  at  the  end  of  Pulteney  Street,  with 
shady  walks,  tall  trees  and  pleasing  vistas,  Henrietta  Park, 
and  Hedgemead  Park  are  other  attractive  open  places. 

THE  SEASONS. 


The  charm  of  a  visit  to  Bath  is  not  dependent  upon 

the  seasons.  In 
summer,  when 
out-of-door 


amusementsare 
in  vogue,  and 
the  sylvan  sur¬ 
roundings  are 
seen  at  their 
best,  few  health 
resorts  afford 


attractions 
more  pleasing 
and  diversified, 
or  scope  for  a 
more  delightful 
sojourn.  The 
Mu  n  1  c  1  p  a  I 
Band  provides 
music  daily 
from  May  to 
September,  the 
west  front  of  the  abbey  performances 

being  divided 

between  the  Royal  Victoria  Park,  the  Sydney  Gardens,  and 
the  Institution  Gardens. 


The  latter  is  the  popular  resort  during  the  Summer 
Season,  when  the  Hot  Mineral  Waters  are  served  for  drinking 
in  the  open-air  from  the  Colonnade  fountain. 

Here  visitors  may  stroll  by  the  side  of  the  Avon,  or  sit  in 


Few  places  can 
show  more  beau¬ 
tiful  parks  and 
gardens,  and  the 
shady  walks  with¬ 
in  a  few  steps  of 
the  Baths  and  the 
principal  shopping 
centres  are  greatly 
appreciated  by 
visitors  during  the 
Summer  Season. 

Throughout  the 
year  visitors  come 
in  numbers  to  Bath 
and  at  no  time  is 
there  the  least  sug- 
gestion  of  that 
forlorn  aspect  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  spa 
“  out  of  season.” 


st.  John’s  (r.c.)  church. 


the  shade  of  the  trees,  sipping  their  glass  of  water,  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  band  which  plays  every  day  during  the  morning 
drinking  hour.  In 
the  Victoria  Park 
the  band  gives  an¬ 
other  performance 
later  in  the  day, 
and  here  under 
great  spreading 
trees  is  the  fashion¬ 
able  afternoon  ren¬ 
dezvous. 


THE  CLASSIC  GROUND  OF  BATH. 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  world  more  rich  in  historic 
associations  than  Bath,  or  around  the  life  of  which  such  a 
host  of  picturesque  memories  cluster.  Macaulay  wrote 


of  Bath  as  that  beautiful  city  which  the  genius  of  Anstey  and 
Smollett,  Fanny  Burney  and  Jane  Austen  had  made  **  classic 
ground,”  and  to-day  the  reflective  pilgrim  from  distant 
lands  as  he  paces  its  historic  streets,  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
peopling  their  wax-lighted  and  rose-scented  salons  with  the 
brilliant  life  and  genius  of  a  memorable  past. 

With  what  period,  indeed,  of  that  picturesque  eighteenth 
century  life  of  England  is  not  the  name  of  Bath  in  some  way 


BATH  FROM  BEECHEN  CLIFF. 

identified?  Turn  where  you  may  the  City  is  eloquent  of 
the  past,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from  the  long 
roll  of  eminent  men  and  women,  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  science,  art,  and  literature  who  in  these  days  made  Bath 
their  home. 

Sheridan  has  perpetuated  the  Bath  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  romantic  wooing,  and  where  he  gathered  material 


for  the  finest  among  English  comedies  ;  here  it  was  that 
the  imaginative  author  of  “Tom  Jones  ”  found  in  the  genial 
and  benevolent  Allen,  at  Prior  Park,  the  personage  destined 
to  immortality  as  “  Squire  Allworthy  ”  ;  it  was  at  a  house 
in  the  Circus  that  Gainsborough  began  his  great  career  by 
painting  pictures  at  five  guineas  each.  Hard  by  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  dwelt,  representing  Bath  in  two  Parliaments,  and 
it  was  here  in  after  years  that  the  younger  Pitt  came  to 
recruit  a  system  shattered  by  the  storms  of  State. 


NEAR  THE  WHITE  HORSE  AT  BRATTON. 


It  was  at  a  house  in  St.  James’s  Square,  just  off  Park 
Street  (which  the  immortal  Pickwick  likened  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  streets  a  man  sees  in  a  dream),  that  Dickens,  Forster 
and  Maclise  received  the  hospitality  of  the  enthusiastic 
Landor,  and  where  according  to  Forster,  the  fancy  which 
took  the  form  of  “  Little  Nell  ”  in  the  “  Curiosity  Shop, 
first  dawned  upon  the  genius  of  its  creator.  Here  it  was 
that  the  actor  Quin  found  a  smooth  pathway  to  the  grave. 


knowing  “  no  better  city  for  an  old  cock  to  roost  in,"  while 
here  also  Burke  spent  the  evening  of  his  days.  Wolfe 
dwelt  at  Bath  at  the  time  he  received  the  despatch  which  sent 
him  forth  to  be  the  hero  of  Quebec,  and  here  it  was  that 
Nelson  sojourned  and  found  restored  health  after  the  expe- 


A  FAVOURITE  WALK  BY  THE  CANAL,  NEAR  BATHAMPTON. 


dition  to  Central 
America.  Bath 
may  also  claim  to 
be  the  birthplace 
of  the  father  of 
English  geology, 
for  it  was  here  that 
William  Smith 
made  his  remark¬ 
able  discoveries 
while  engaged  in 
the  construction  of 
the  Somerset  coal 


HEDGEMEAD  PARK  AND  CAMDEN  CRESCENT. 


canal.  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence  likewise  lived  here;  Chesterfield 
wrote  at  Bath  several  of  his  famous  letters,  and  Lytton  portions 
of  his  latest  novels,  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  takes  us  to  the  dame 
school  near  the  Parades  where  he  spent  many  pleasant  youthful 


BATHFORD. 


days.  Here  too, 
Wesley  and  Whit¬ 
field  preached  at 
the  bidding  of  the 
Countess  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.  Nor  does 
this  in  any  way 
exhaust  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  celebrities 
that  graced  Bath 
annals  in  a  memor¬ 
able  age.  It  was 
from  his  house  in 
New  King  Street 
that  Herschel 


■“  swept  the  heavens,  and  there  he  first  watched  the  planet 
Uranus  swim  into  his  ken.  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  lived  many  years  in  Bath,  and  here  she 
met  the  husband  of  her  later  years  Piozzi.  Johnson  him¬ 
self  was  here  with  the  Thrales,  and  we  are  not  without 
evidence  that  he  had  a  distinct  partiality  for  Bath.  In 

one  of  his  letters 
he  counsels  a 
friend  “  not  to 
waste  your  time 
in  unprofitable 
sorrow,  but  go 
to  Bath  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  prolong 
your  days.”  It  was 
at  the  old  Bath 
Theatre  where 
Sheridan  con¬ 
ducted  rehearsals 
for  “  The  School 
for  Scandal,”  that 
Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
great  queen  of  tra¬ 
gedy,  played  for 
three  pounds  a 
week  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  her 
unrivalled  career. 
Here,  Beckford 
England’s  weal¬ 
thiest  son,”  found 
a  congenial  retreat 
a  walk  at  batheaston.  after  the  sacrifice 

of  his  beloved 

Fonthill  ;  the  famous  Elizabeth  Montague  often  resided  in 
Bath  ;  Oliver  Goldsmith  came  hither  as  the  guest  of  Lord 
Clare ;  here  Southey’s  boyhood  was  spent,  and  part  of 
Wordsworth’s  prime  ;  while  at  Bath  Byron’s  parents  met 
and  married,  and  here  “  in  Turkish  costume  at  masquerade  ’ 


we  find  the  author  of  “  Childe  Harold  ”  in  his  earlier 
years. 

Justly  enough  Bath  merits  a  place  among  the  ”  shrines- 
of  the  Empire.  But  we  cannot  linger  upon  these  memories. 

They  are  being  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  the  city  in  a 
manner  which  is  apprecia¬ 
ted  by  the  traveller  attrac¬ 
ted  within  its  borders  for 
the  first  time,  for  on  many 
of  the  residences  of  these 
worthies  the  Corporation 
have  fixed  bronze  mural 
tablets. 

HISTORIC  HOUSES  MARKED  WITH  MURAL 
TABLETS. 

Sawclose  (Garrick’s  Head,  adjoining  Theatre  Royal), 
Richard  Nash  (the  celebrated  Master  of  Ceremonies), 

1705-61. 

Trim  Street  (No.  5).  General  Wolfe  was  living  here 
in  1759,  when  he  received  Pitt’s  summons  to  command  the 
Forces  against  Quebec. 

Kingsmead  Square  (Londonderry  House).  Bishop 
Butler,  author  of 
the  “  Analogy  or 
Religion,’’  died 

here,  1752. 

Gay  Street  (No. 

41).  John  Wood, 
sen.,  architect, 
designed  the 
Circus,  the  Royal 
Crescent,  and 
Assembly  Rooms. 

Fanny  Burney, 


REGATTA  ON  THE  AVON 


the  authoress,  who  is  buried  at  Walcot  Church,  also 
lived  here. 

Gay  Street  (No.  8).  Mrs.  Piozzi  (formerly  Mrs. 
Thrale)  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

Circus  (No.  7  and  8).  William  Pitt,  First  Earl  of 
Chatham,  represented  Bath  in  Parliament,  1757-61. 

Circus  (No.  13).  David  Livingstone,  the  great  African 
explorer  and  missionary. 

Circus  (No.  14).  Lord  Clive,  Governor  of  Bengal, 
was  here  for  a  portion  of  the  period  of  broken  health,  which 
preceded  his  death  in  1774. 


IN  SYDNEY  GARDENS. 


Circus  (No.  22).  Major  Andre,  the  unfortunate 
officer  who  was  executed  during  the  American  War. 

Circus  (No.  24).  Thomas  Gainsborough  won  his 
early  fame  at  Bath,  painting  in  this  house  some  of  his  greatest 
portraits,  including  the  celebrated  “  Blue  Boy.” 

Rivers  Street  (No.  3).  Walter  Savage  Landor,  author 
and  poet,  friend  of  Dickens. 


St.  James’s  Square  (No.  35).  Charles  Dickens  was 
the  guest  of  Landor  here,  and  at  this  house  conceived  the 
fancy  which  took  the  form  of  “  Little  Nell  in  “  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop. 

Royal  Crescent  (No.  5).  Christopher  Anstey,  author 
and  poet,  wrote  the  famous  satire  in  verse  known  as  “  The 
New  Bath  Guide. 

Royal  Crescent  (No.  17).  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  inventor  of 
Phonography,  died  here  1897. 

Lansdown  Crescent  (No.  20).  William  Beckford, 
author  of  “  Vathek,”  etc.,  built  the  Beckford  Tower  on 
Lansdown,  near  which  he  was  buried. 

New  King  Street  (No.  19).  Sir  William  Herschel, 
astronomer,  discovered  the  planet  Uranus  during  his  obser¬ 
vations  from  the 
garden  of  this 
house  in  1 781 . 

B  a  t  h  w  l  c  k 
Street  (No.  16). 

Benjamin  Barker, 
painter. 

North  Parade 
(No.  11).  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke, 
statesman. Tablet 
unveiled  by  the 
Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  late  United 
States  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Great 
Britain.  Oliver 
Goldsmith 
stayed  here  in 

1771. 

P  ierrepont 
Street  (No.  4). 


James  Quin, 
actor,  died  here 
in  1766. 


IN  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 


Pulteney  Street  (No.  59).  Bishop  Thirlwall,  the  his- 
torian  of  Greece,  ended  his  days  here  1875. 

Pierrepont  Street  (No.  2).  Admiral  Lord  Nelson 
stayed  here  and  found  restored  health  after  the  expedition  to 
Central  America. 

Johnstone  Street  (No.  15).  William  Pitt,  the  younger. 

South  Parade  (No.  6).  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  first 
visit  to  a  play  was  at  Bath,  in  1775,  being  taken  by  his 
uncle  to  the  Old  Theatre  in  Orchard  Street  near  here,  where 
he  saw  “  As  You  Like  It.” 


MARKET  CROSS  AT  CASTLE  COMBE. 


North  Parade  Passage  (No.  1).  John  Palmer,  originator 
of  mail  coaches. 

North  Parade  (Allen’s  Town  House).  Ralph  Allen, 
builder  of  Prior  Park  and  originator  of  cross  posts. 

North  Parade  (Literary  Institution).  George  Crabbe, 


William  Lisle  Bowles,  and  Thomas  Moore,  poets,  assisted 
at  the  inauguration  of  this  Institution,  1825. 

Argyle  Street  (Argyle  Chapel).  Rev.  William  Jay, 
Pastor  for  62  years. 

Bennett  Street  (No.  19).  Admiral  Phillip,  First 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  died  here. 

Sydney  Place  (No.  4).  Jane  Austen,  novelist. 

Sydney  Place  (No.  93).  Queen  Charlotte  stayed  here 
during  her  visit  to  Bath  in  1817,  and  held  daily  levees  in  the 
Pump  Room. 

Widcombe  Lodge.  Here  Henry  Fielding,  residing  with 
his  sister,  Sarah  Fielding,  wrote  “  Tom  Jones.” 

A  map  showing  all  the  histone  houses  is  obtainable  at  the 
Visitors’  Inquiry  Office,  and  motor  char-a-bancs,  accompanied 
by  a  guide,  run  on 
regular  days  to 
enable  visitors  to 
see  the  principal 
places  of  interest 
in  the  City. 

THE  ABBEY. 

Of  the  many 
beautiful  ecclesias¬ 
tical  edifices  which 
the  city  possesses, 
the  noble  Abbey 
Church,  with  its 
central  tower  and 
graceful  pinnacles, 
occupies  a  com¬ 
manding  position 
in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  It  is  one  of 
the  latest  examples 
of  pure  Perpen- 
4 


beckford’s  tower. 


Bishop,  deciding  to  set  up  his  throne  at  Bath,  demolished 
the  Saxon  church  and  erected  a  large  Norman  cathedral. 
This  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  still  larger  structure  took 
its  place,  and  fragments  of  this  Norman  church  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  east  end  of  the  present  building. 

The  West  front  pictures  in  sculpture  the  dream  of 


dicular  architecture,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  area 
of  window  space  and  beautiful  fan-tracery  vaulting. 

The  present  building  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  A.D.  1499,  by  Oliver  King,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  founded  a  College  of  Secular 
Canons  at  Bath,  and  King  Edgar  was  crowned  in  the  Saxon 
Abbey.  Later,  John  de  Villula,  the  famous  Norman 


CHEDDAR  GORGE. 


Bishop  Oliver  King,  which  led  that  Prelate  to  reconstruct 
the  building.  Prior  Birde’s  chantry  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Montague  should  not  be  missed. 

The  walls  are  almost  covered  with  mural  tablets  ;  some  of 
the  most  interesting  being  those  to  the  memory  of  Beau  Nash, 
Lady  Waller,  the  wife  of  Cromwell’s  distinguished  general, 
Quin  the  actor,  with  an  epitaph  by  Garrick,  and  the  Hon.  W. 
Bingham,  the  American  Senator,  who  occupied,  pro  tempora 


WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 


the  office  of  President  of  the  Senate,  and  who  died  in  Pulteney 
Street  in  1804. 

Of  numerous  other  churches  and  chapels  many  have 
hallowed  memories.  The  Octagon,  no  longer  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  uses,  was  the  fashionable  proprietary  church 
in  which  Herschel  was  organist  at  the  time  he  made  his  great 
astronomical  discovery,  while  in  later  years  Magee,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  ministered  there.  Argyle  Chapel, 
among  the  finest  of  the  Nonconformist  churches  in  the  City, 


was  the  scene  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  the  devoted 
ministrations  of  that  “  prince  of  preachers,”  William  Jay, 
who  Sheridan  described  as  ”  the  most  natural  orator  he  had 
ever  heard.  At  the  church  of  St.  Swithin,  Walcot,  Chris¬ 
topher  Anstey,  the  satirical  poet  of  the  18th  Century,  and 
William  Hoare,  the  contemporary  of  Gainsborough,  were 
both  laid  to  rest,  while  the  remains  of  Fanny  Burney  (Madame 
D’Arblay)  lie  in  the  closed  churchyard.  Monuments  to 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  church. 


WELLS  CATHEDRAL  FROM  THE  WELLS. 


WALKS  AND  DRIVES. 

No  pages  of  description  can  be  expected  to  adequately 
convey  to  the  mind’s  eye  the  exquisite  blending  of  town  and 
country,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Bath,  the  classical 
dignity  and  repose  of  its  streets,  unfolding  pretty  bits  of  land¬ 
scape  at  every  turn,  or  altogether  that  wonderful  amphi- 
theatrical  spectacle  which  from  any  slight  elevation  the  City 
affords  to  the  visitor  who  beholds  it  for  the  first  time.  The 
view,  particularly  by  morning  or  evening  light,  is  one  not 
easily  effaced  from  the  memory.  Let  the  visitor  ascend  to 
the  brow  of  Beechen  Cliff  on  a  clear  day.  An  electric  car 


service  renders  easy  of  approach  a  view  point  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  where  the  whole  City  unfolds  itself  at  your  feet  like 
a  map.  It  is  worth  a  long  pilgrimage  to  see  the  panorama 
which  here  bursts  upon  the  view.  On  a  clear  night  the  lights 
of  the  City  appear  to  stand  out  in  the  darkness  as  a  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  twinkling  stars,  which  may  be  traced  up  the  stately 
terraced  slopes  of  Lansdown  on  the  opposite  hill  until  they 
appear  to  mingle  with  the  orbs  of  Heaven. 

The  heights  of  Lansdown  and  Combe  Down,  while 


GLASTONBURY  ABBEY. 

affording  more  distant  views  of  the  City,  are  remarkable  for 
the  great  breadth  and  loveliness  of  the  prospects  which  they 
command,  extending  from  the  one  point  to  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel  and  the  Welsh  Mountains,  and  from  the  other  to  the  Wilt¬ 
shire  Downs  and  the  famous  White  Horse  on  Bratton  Hill. 

At  lower  elevations  the  views  of  the  City  from  Camden 
Crescent  and  the  North  Road  are  singularly  impressive.  To 
exhaust  the  many  varied  and  interesting  drives  to  be  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  would  require  a  long  sojourn 


in  the  City,  while  a  seemingly  endless  variety  of  charming 
and  romantic  walks  offer  themselves. 

Hampton  Rocks,  commanding  a  delightful  prospect 
of  the  valley  and  hills  east  of  Bath,  are  said  to  have  been 
Gainsborough’s  favourite  sketching  ground  during  his 
early  career  as  a  landscape  painter  at  Bath,  while  the  view  from 
this  spot  was  considered  by  Sir  Benjamin  West  to  be 
unrivalled.  The  breezy  links  of  the  Bath  Golf  Club  are 
situated  on  Hampton  Down,  where  the  Sham  Castle,  built  by 


st.  Joseph’s  chapel,  Glastonbury  abbey. 


Ralph  Allen  with  the  object  of  improving  the  view  from  his 
town  house  near  the  Parades,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
on  the  hillside. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  details  of  the  many  delightful 
walks  to  be  enjoyed  all  around  Bath,  but  a  list  of  interesting 
walks  can  be  obtained  at  the  Visitors  Inquiry  Office.  The 
excellent  service  of  electric  tram  cars  will  often  be  found 
of  convenience  in  connection  with  many  walks  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 


BATH  AS  A  MOTORING  CENTRE. 

As  a  centre  for  motoring,  Bath  offers  exceptional  facilities. 
All  around  are  picturesque  old-world  villages,  houses  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  all  the  charms  of  the  beautiful 
West  Country.  A  regular  service  of  swift  and  comfortable 
motor  cbar-a-bancs  runs  to  Cheddar  Gorge  and  Caves,  the 


THE  GREAT  TITHE  BARN,  BRADFORD-ON- AVON. 


ancient  City  of 
Wells,  and  the 
historic  rums  of 
G  lastonbury 
Abbey,  Stone¬ 
henge,  Clevedon, 
and  other  places  of 
historical  interest 
in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The  short  ex¬ 
cursions  include 
Far  lei  gh  Castle, 
Bradford-on-Avon 
Norton  St.  Philip 
and  the  George 


SAXON  CHURCH,  BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


Inn  (Monmouth’s  head-quarters  before  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor),  and  the  beautiful  village  of  Castle  Combe. 

Lacock,  with  its  remains  of  the  Augustine  Nunnery, 


CASTLE  COMBE. 


founded  in  1232, 
and  the  15th  and 
I  6th  Century 
houses  in  the 
village  street, 
provides  another 
interesting  excur¬ 
sion. 

Lansdown 
Battlefields,  the 
scene  of  one 
of  the  fiercest 


OLD  COTTAGES  AT  CASTLE  COMBE.J 


fights  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  1643,  may  also  be  reached 
by  motor  char-a-banc. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  many  excursions  from 
Bath  is  to  the  “  beautiful  old  City  of  Wells,  set  in  the  midst 
of  the  fair  western  country,  the  land  of  Avalon  and  Camelot, 
of  Athelney  and  Wedmore.  Ancient  gateways  ;  a  street  of 
fourteenth  century  houses  ;  a  fifteenth  century  Deanery, 
with  walls  built  for  defence  ;  a  Bishop’s  Palace,  also  with 


BATH  AND  COUNTY  HARRIERS  ;  POINT  TO  POINT  STEEPLECHASES. 


defensive  walls,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  crossed  bya  draw¬ 
bridge  leading  to  a  castle-like  entrance,  all  adjoin  the 
Cathedral  and  combine  to  form  a  picture  of  mediaeval 
interest  not  to  be  surpassed  even  by  Chester  or  York.” 

The  Bishopric  of  Wells  was  founded  in  909,  by  Edward 
the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great.  The  magnificent  West 
Front  of  the  Cathedral,  recognised  as  the  finest  existing 
example  of  Early  English  work,  was  built  by  Jocelyn,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Wells  in  1200. 

The  inverted  arches,  designed  to  support  the  weight  of 


the  Central  Tower,  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  interior  architecture  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Lady  Chapel 
and  the  Chapter  House  are  exquisite  examples  of  Decorated 
work.  There  are  many  curious  grotesque  capitals  and 
interesting  tombs. 

The  Cloisters  lead  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  surrounded 
by  an  embattled  wall  and  protected  by  a  broad  moat. 

Some  six  miles  from  Wells  lies  Glastonbury,  Tenny¬ 
son’s 

,  island  valley  of  Avilion, 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 

Deep  meadow’d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns, 

And  bowery  hollows  crown’d  with  summer  sea.” 


A  MEET  OF  THE  BEAUFORT  HUNT,  NEAR  BADMINTON. 


Few  places  in  England  possess  more  fascinating 
associations  than  Glastonbury  Abbey.  Tradition  says 
that  here  about  A.D.  60  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  having 
travelled  to  Britain  to  preach  the  Gospel,  built,  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  church  of  osiers  wattled  together,  the 
first  Christian  Church  in  our  island. 


St.  Mary  s  Chapel,  commonly  known  as  St.  Joseph’s 
Chapel,  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
ruins,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  original  church  of  osiers. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  St.  Patrick  visited 
the  holy  place  and  became  the  first  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 
T radition  says 
that  King  Arthur 
and  Queen 
Guinevere  lie 
buried  in  front  of 
the  high  altar,  and 
the  names  of  great 
Church  dignita¬ 
ries  and  Saxon 
kings  are  amongst 
those  whose  bones 
are  said  to  rest  in 
the  sacred  ground 
of  Glastonbury. 

Theall-powerful 
St.  Duntsan,  a 
native  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Abbot  in  940, 
and  carried  out  a 
great  work  of  re¬ 
construction. 

The  great 
Abbey,  a  building 
of  immense  size  lane  near  st.  Catherine’s  court. 
and  magnificence, 

sharing  the  fate  of  similar  monastic  institutions  at  the 
Dissolution,  fell  into  decay,  but  in  1909  the  Abbey  came 
again  into  the  possession  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
now  the  sacred  ruir.s  are  carefully  looked  after  and  preserved. 
Recent  excavations  have  disclosed  the  Refectory,  the  lines 
of  the  Cloisters,  and  other  interesting  discoveries. 

British  Lake  Villages  have  been  found  at  Glastonbury 
and  Meare,  and  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of  domestic 


It  is  doubtful  whether  any  caves  excel  in  beauty  those 
of  Cheddar.  Fantastic  forms  and  exquisite  colouring 
abound  at  every  turn.  In  one  place  the  graceful  folds  of  a 
richly  coloured  curtain  appear  to  hang  from  the  roof,  in 
another  a  mass  of  foamy  water  seems  to  rush,  dancing  and 
sparkling,  over  a  rock  forty  feet  high.  The  reflection  of  one 
group  of  stalactites  in  a  pool  of  crystal  water  gives  a  wonderful 
representation  of  a  Swiss  village,  while  other  slender  rods 
when  lightly  struck  emit  musical  notes  of  perfect  purity. 


implements  and  weapons  of  the  chase  discovered  during  the 
excavations  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Glastonbury. 

Cheddar  is  another  favourite  excursion.  After  crossing 
the  breezy  Mendips,  with  their  fine  distant  views,  the  road 
passes  down  the  famous  Cheddar  Gorge,  a  vast  chasm  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  with  magnificent  limestone  cliffs  on 
either  side  ;  sheer  escarpments  towering  in  places  to  a 
height  of  four  hundred  feet. 


CHEDDAR  VILLAGE. 


There  is  seemingly  no  limit  to  the  remarkable  form 
to  be  produced  by  the  dripping  of  lime-charged  water 
through  almost  countless  ages. 

The  journey  to  Stonehenge  across  the  breezy  uplands 
of  Salisbury  Plain  takes  the  visitor  through  a  different 
type  of  scenery.  The  rolling  grassy  uplands  of  Wiltshire 
take  the  place  of  the  pastoral  valleys  of  Somerset.  The 
theories  concerning  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Stonehenge 
have  been  many.  It  has  been  attributed  to  various  ages  ;  it 
has  been  called  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  a  place  of  human 
sacrifice,  a  great  mausoleum.  Lord  Avebury  considered 
that  there  were  satisfactory  reasons  for  assigning  it  to  the 
bronze  age, though 
apparently  it  was 
not  all  erected  at 
one  time,  the  inner 
circle  of  small  un¬ 
wrought  “  blue 
stones”  being 
probably  older 
than  the  rest 
Whatever  its 
history  it  is  the 
grandest  mega- 
lithic  monument 
in  Britain. 

o  1  •  L  „  •  ON  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 

.Salisbury  is 
often  combined 

with  the  Stonehenge  excursion  and  the  grace  of  the  beautiful 
Salisbury  Cathedral  affords  an  interesting  contrast  with  the 
massive  rudeness  of  the  great  stone  circle  of  Stonehenge. 

Clevedon,  a  delightful  little  place,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Severn  Sea,  is  another  enjoyable  motor  excursion.  The 
return  journey  is  made  through  the  picturesque  village  of 
Yatton,  with  its  interesting  church,  and  the  romantic  defile 
of  Brockley  Combe.  The  sides  of  the  combe  are  deeply 
wooded,  and  limestone  rocks  reaching  in  one  place  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  feet,  appear  above  and  between  the 
foliage. 


Tintern  Abbey,  Ross,  and  the  beautiful  Wye  valley, 
and  other  distant  beauty  spots  are  now  included  in  the 
regular  organised  motor  tours  from  Bath. 

Bristol,  with  its  extensive  docks,  handsome  public 
buildings  and  wealth  of  history,  will  provide  another  inter¬ 
esting  excursion,  but  it  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than 
briefly  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the  city. 

St.  Mary  Red- 
cliff  Church,  with 
its  memories  of 
the  famous  poet, 
Chatterton,  is  a 
magnificent  exam¬ 
ple  of  Early  English 
architecture. 

The  Cathedral, 
originally  the 
collegiate  church 
of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Augustine,  has 
many  features  of 
interest. 

The  Art  Gallery 
contains  many 
beautiful  pictures 
and  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  museum  the 
fine  collection  of 
Bristol  china  and 
grand  avenue,  savernake  forest.  „]ass  wjl|  attract 

many  visitors. 

The  Cabot  Tower  built  in  1897  to  commemorate  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  North  America  by 
John  Cabot,  a  Bristol  citizen  in  command  of  a  Bristol  crew, 
affords  a  wonderful  view  of  the  surroundings  of  Bristol. 

The  breezy  uplands  of  Clifton  Down,  with  the  graceful 
Suspension  Bridge,  affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Avon  Gorge,  will  certainly  be  included  in  the  day  s  pro¬ 


gramme. 


VIEW  FROM  KINGSDOWN. 


Castle  Combe,  within  the  limit  of  an  easy  half  day’s 
excursion,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  villages  in  England.  Its  beautiful  situation, 

old  world  cottages, 
quaint  Market 
Cross  and  bright 
sparkling  stream, 
spanned  by  a  little 
bridge,  combine  to 
make  Castle 
Combe  a  veritable 
artist’s  paradise. 

Farleigh  Hung- 
erford  is  charm¬ 
ingly  situated  on  a 
steep  bank  above 
the  river  Frome. 

The  Castle  ruins 
consist  of  a  hne 

gateway,  an  ivy-clad  round  tower,  and  a  bit  of  curtain  wall. 

The  Chapel,  the  only  complete  part  of  the  castle 
remaining,  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  ancient 
armour  and  weapons. 

The  quaint  old  town  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  is  very 
picturesquely 
situated,  and 
has  seveial 
objects  of  almost 
unique  interest. 

The  ant  lquarian 
will  at  once  make 
for  the  famous 
Saxon  Church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  one 
of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the 
land,  and  wholly 
unchanged  i  n 
form  since  it  was  limpley  stoke  valley, 

from  the  Warminster  Road. 


built  in  the  8th  century.  On  the  old  seven-arch  bridge 
over  the  Avon  there  is  a  remarkable  little  building, 
originally  a  chapel  for  the  celebration  of  Mass. 

Of  treasures  in  domestic  architecture  few  places  in  the 
Kingdom  can  boast  such  an  example  as  that  of  Kingston 
House.  The  old  Tithe  Barn  of  Barton  Farm,  reminiscent 
of  those  more  simple  times  when  the  dues  of  the  Church  were 

exacted  in  kind, 
should  be  seen. 
Its  size  alone  is 
1  mpressi ve,  the 
two  fine  arched 
entrances  having 
the  appearance  of 
the  transepts  of 
a  church.  The 
Barn  is  probably 
of  early  I  4th 
century  date,  and 
in  the  farm  house 
adjoining  is  a  re- 
markble  room 
over  the  roadway 
believed  to  be  of 
about  the  same 
period.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  old  houses 
in  the  Shambles,  with  their  striking  barge  boards,  and 
the  15th  century  doorway  of  the  curious  little  inn  called 
the  "  Royal  Oak.’ 

Seats  for  all  these  motor  char-a-banc  excursions  may 
be  booked  at  the  Visitors’  Inquiry  Office. 

Many  other  excursions  on  foot,  by  motor  char-a-banc  or 
by  the  convenient  railway  service  of  the  three  lines  serving 
Bath,  may  be  made  by  the  visitor  to  the  West  Country  spa. 

SPORT. 


■Mi 


BATH  AND  COUNTY  HARRIERS. 

Meet  at  Toll  Down. 


An  infinite  field  for  exercise  and  recreation  is  afforded 
the  visitor  to  Bath  at  all  seasons.  There  are  three  flourish- 


ing  Golf  Clubs,  in  addition  to  the  Bath  Ladies’  Club, 
all  with  breezy  links  on  the  hills,  and  the  hunting  man 
finds  himself  in  immediate  touch  with  the  meets  of  both 
the  Bath  and  County  Harriers  and  the  famous  Badminton 
Hounds,  and  moreover  has  a  fine  open  racecourse  to  gallop 
over.  Provision  is 
made  for  tennis, 
croquet,  cricket, 
badminton,  bowl¬ 
ing  and  hockey, 
while  the  o  1  d  - 
fashioned  amuse¬ 
ment  of  archery  also 
has  its  devotees.  In 
the  very  heart  of  the 
city  is  a  fine  Recrea¬ 
tion  Ground,  where 
county  cricket 
matches  and  various 
athletic  and  cycling 
festivals  are  held. 

Boating  on  the  Avon 
is  a  favourite  pas¬ 
time. 

The  angler,  too, 
discovers  in  the 
Avon  as  good  a  fish 
producing  stream 
for  its  size  as  any  in 
the  Kingdom,  its 
waters  teeming  with  the  avon  gorge,  clifton. 

coarse  fish  ;  fishing 

may  also  be  had  in  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and  if 
leave  be  obtained,  in  various  preserved  streams  round  Bath. 

BATH  AS  A  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE. 

Though  the  history  of  Bath  takes  us  over  the  ground  of 
many  centuries,  the  city  as  we  behold  it  to-day  obviously 
5 


dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  streets,  squares 
and  crescents,  planned  by  the  great  architects  of  that  period, 
give  the  city  an  unique  charm. 

The  veteran  American  litterateur,  William  Dean  Howells, 
declared  Bath  to  possess  “  the  handsomest  houses  in  the 


CLIFTON  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE 

world  —  a  city 
without  a  rival  in 
unity  of  design 
and  completeness 
of  execution.” 

While  those 
seeking  a  perma¬ 
nent  residence 
may  select  a 
house  in  a  cres¬ 
cent  or  terrace  of 
Georgian  style, 
there  is  also  an 
ample  and  varied 
choice  of  resi¬ 
dences  of  the 


THE  CHAPEL.  FARLEIGH  CASTLE. 


modern  villa  type,  which  in  recent  years  have  grown  up 
extensively  in  the  immediate  suburbs. 

Built  almost  entirely  of  the  local  freestone,  which, 
originally  of  a  creamy  white,  weathers  in  a  manner  so  greatly 
admired,  Bath  exhibits  little  of  that  disparity  in  its  buildings 
common  to  so  many  towns,  while  it  stands  pre-eminent 
among  English  residential  cities  for  the  beauty  and  extent 


VIEW  FROM  GOLF  LINKS,  KINGSDOWN. 


of  its  public 
parks,  pleasure 
gardens,  and 
ornamental  open 
spaces. 

Evidences  of 
the  city’s  high- 
class  character  as 
a  residential 
centre  are  notice- 


ON  THE  BATH  LINKS  NEAR  SHAM  CASTLE. 


able  in  its  attractive  streets  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  shops. 

Milsom  Street,  one  of  its  most  fashionable  shopping 
centres  and  promenades,  has  been  aptly  styled  the  Regent 
Street  of  the  West.  Excellent  educational  facilities  are 
provided  in  the  many  high-class  schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Visitors  will  also  find  an  excellent  choice  of  hotels, 
boarding-houses  and  private  lodgings,  either  on  the  level, 
near  the  Baths  and  Pump  Room,  or  on  the  slopes,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  invigorating  air  of  the  hills.  An  excellent 
service  of  electric  cars  renders  communication  with  the 
outlying  districts  both  convenient  and  inexpensive. 


ON  THE  LANSDOWN  LINKS 


RAILWAY 

FACILITIES. 

Bath  is  within 
two  hours  of 
London  by  the 
finest  express  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  world. 
On  the  “  Bath  Spa 
Express,”  leaving 
Paddington  every 


POINT-TO-POINT  STEEPLECHASES. 


day  at  1 1  o’clock,  seats  may  be  reserved,  and  a  ladies’ 
attendant  is  always  on  board  to  look  after  the  comfort  of 
invalids  and  others  travelling  to  Bath.  The  city  is  in 
direct  communication  with  Birmingham  and  the  North  of 
England,  and  the  whole  Midland  system,  as  well  as  with 
the  South  Coast  through  Salisbury  and  Southampton, 


COUNTY  CRICKET  AT  BATH. 


WITH  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT’S  HUNT. 


Weymouth  or  Bournemouth,  being  also  on  the  railway  high 
road  to  Bristol,  Exeter,  Torquay  and  Plymouth.  The  Scotch 
and  Irish  facilities  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  whole  of 
South  Wales  is  within  the  range  of  a  comparatively  short 
journey. 


THE  VISITORS’  TICKETS. 


Visitors'  Tickets  are  now  issued  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors  to  Bath  who  desire  to  be  free 
from  the  trouble  of  frequent  small  payments. 

The  Visitors  Tickets  entitle  the  holder  to  admission  to 
the  Pump  Room,  the  Roman  Promenade,  with  the  use  of  the 
drawing-room,  smoking-room,  etc.,  and  the  Roman  Baths, 
as  well  as  to  the  Institution  Gardens,  Sydney  Gardens  and 
the  Royal  Victoria  Park.  They  also  allow  the  free  use  of  a 
chair  in  any  of  these  places. 

Ticket  holders  have  admission  to  the  ordinary  Con¬ 
certs  and  Symphony  Concerts  given  by  the  Pump  Room 
Orchestra,  to  Band  performances  in  the  Gardens  and  Parks, 
and  to  frequent  special  fetes  and  entertainments. 

The  ticket  also  frees  the  holder  from  all  charges  for  the 
Drinking  of  the  Mineral  Waters.  Holders  of  Visitors’ 
Tickets  also  obtain  special  reductions  on  the  charges  for 
hiring  boats  for  boating  on  the  Avon,  and  other  valuable 
facilities  ;  in  fact  the  Visitor  to  Bath  obtains  all  the 
advantages  of  the  system  in  force  at  many  Continental 
resorts  without  the  levying  of  a  compulsory  tax  to  which 
so  many  English  visitors  have  such  a  strong  objection. 


The  charges  for  Visitor’s  Tickets,  which  are  sold  at 
the  Inquiry  Office,  are  as  follows  : 


One  week 
Two  weeks 
Four  weeks 


s.  d. 

4  0 
6  6 
10  6 


Those  visitors  who  prefer  to  pay  the  single  charges  for 
admission,  etc.,  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so. 


THE  VISITORS’  INQUIRY  OFFICE. 

An  Inquiry  Office,  adjoining  the  Grand  Pump  Room, 
has  been  established  by  the  Corporation  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  to  Bath. 


rN  MILSOM  STREET. 


Prospective 
visitors  or  resi¬ 
dents  are  invited 
to  write  to  the 
Inquiry  Office 
for  the  Official 
Handbook,  List 
of  Hotels,  Board¬ 
ing  Houses  and 
Apartments  and 
other  informa¬ 
tion  which  will 
be  forwarded  by 
post,  free  of 
charge. 


MOTOR  BOATING  ON  THE  AVON. 


Particulars  of  railway  services  to  Bath  will  be  sent  on 
application,  and  the  Director  will  be  glad  to  afford  every 
assistance  to  visitors  coming  to  Bath  for  the  Waters,  who  may 
desire  any  special  arrangements,  such  as  invalid  carriages. 


VIEW  FROM  RAINBOW  WOOD. 


on  the  railway,  or 
wheelchairs  to 
meet  them  at  the 
station. 

The  weekly 
Programme  of 
Attractions,  lists  of 
the  baths,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  walks, 
excursions,  sports 
and  amusements, 
and  all  informa¬ 
tion  about  Bath 


AT  THE  BATH  HORSE  SHOW. 


as  a  place  of  residence,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Inquiry 
Office. 

Seats  may  be  booked  for  motor  char-a-bancs  and  other 
excursions  ;  and  moter  cars  may  be  hired. 

A  Programme  of  Events  is  displayed  at  the  Colonnade 
Entrance  to  the  Pump  Room  where  the  daily  Meteorological 
Records  are  also  shown. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  service  of  the  Bureau,  and 
visitors  to  Bath  making  personal  inquiry  will  be  given  every 
assistance. 

Hours:  1 0  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Telephone  Number  9. 


All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 


BATH. 


JOHN  HATTON, 

Director  of  the  Baths. 


For  photographs  used  in  this  handbook  acknowledgments  and 
ihanks  are  tendered  to — 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Wells. 

The  Town  Clerk  °f  Glastonbury. 

The  Central  Somerset  Gazette,'  Glastonbury. 

Henry  L.  Riseley,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

] .  A.  Arrowsmith-Brown,  Esq  ,  Bristol. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Shickle,  Bath. 

Alfred  ] .  Taylor,  Esq.,  Bath. 

A.  B.  James,  Esq.,  Secretary  Bath  Golf  Club, 
folly  &  Son,  Bath,  Ltd. 

Coates  &  Co.,  Bristol. 

Graystone  Bird,  Bath. 

S.  R.  Lanin,  Bath. 

Lewis  Bros.,  Bath. 

Wm.  Lewis  &  Son,  Bath. 

Aug.  F.  Perren,  Bath. 

T.  W.  Phillips,  Wells. 

Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Trowbridge. 

Frith  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Reigate. 

The  Photochrom  Co.,  London. 


(Removed  from  5,  Oxford  Row  to  Hot  Mineral  Baths,  Bath.) 


THE  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT 
AND  LIGHT  TREATMENT. 


The  Dowsing  System  of  Treatment  is  prescribed  by 
the  Medical  Profession  for  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Sprain,  Stiff 
and  Painful  Joints,  Chronic  Bright  s  Disease, 

Chrome  Articular  Rheumatism,  Stiffness, 

Fractured  Limbs,  Skin  Affections,  and 
Disorders  of  the  Digestive  Organs. 


THE  DOWSING  RADIANT  HEAT  APPARATUS. 

THE  DOWSING  BATH  PRODUCES:— 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  volume  of  solid  materials  excreted,  especial*}*  of  urea  and 

uric  acid. 

(2)  Greater  activity  of  the  functions  of  general  nutrition 

(3)  Marked  excitation  of  the  skin  by  the  chemical  rays  which  possess  bactericidal 

properties. 

(4)  Special  action  of  the  Luminous  Rays  on  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  augment¬ 

ing  their  number,  and  thus  increasing  their  power  of  oxygenation. 


CHARGES.  £  s.  d. 

FULL  BATH — Radiant  Heat,  including  Douche,  0  10  0 

,,  3  applications,  including  Douche,  110 

LOCAL  — Radiant  Heat,  including  Douche,  0  5  0 

SOLARIUM  — (Not  exceeding  15  mins.)  including  Dot  che,  ..  0  4  0 

AIX  DOUCHE-MASSAGE  after  Solarium  ..  0  2  6 

SWIMMING  BATH,  after  Solarium  ..  ..  0  0  6 


a  STAY  AT  a 


cBath  s  Spa  Hotel. 

The  new  Hotel  opened  in  March,  1913. 

It  possesses  the  very  latest  improvements 
and  affords  every  modern  convenience. 
Here  one  may  combine  the  benefits  of  the 
Bath  Cure  with  every  comfort. 


The  Hotel  stands  in  nine  acres  of  beautifully  timbered 
grounds,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  Pump  Room  and 
the  Hot  Springs.  South-west  aspect  ;  sheltered  position. 
Bedrooms  and  suites  on  the  ground  and  first  floors. 
Particular  care  given  to  Cuisine  and  special  Invalid 
Diet. 


Illustrated  Booklet  free  on  application, 

BATH  SPA  HOTEL. 


Telephone : 

1040  Bath. 


Telegrams : 

“  Spa  Hotel,  Bath.” 


The  rulteney  Hotel, 

Ltd. 

Has  recently  been  greatly  enlarged  and  fitted 
with  every  modern  convenience.  Passenger  Lift. 
Kleetiic  Light  throughout.  The  Hotel  is  close  to 
the  Baths  and  Pump  Room,  and  within  easy  distance 
of  all  places  of  Amusement  and  interest  South 
aspect. 

TARIFF  OA  A  Pi'Ll CA  TIOA , 


P.  &  W.  JACKMAN. 

Managing  Directors. 


Grand  cPump-<rF{pom 
Hotel  ‘Hath. 

The  only  Hotel  in  Bath  with  Private  Lift  and 
Stairway  direct  to  Corporation  Mineral  Baths, 
including  large  Swimming  Bath.  Re-opened 
June,  1915.  Every  modern  improvement. 

Bedrooms  and  Private  Bathrooms,  Suites  of 
Apartments,  hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
Bedroom.  Radiators  everywhere. 

R.  J.  BIRD, 

Resident  Managing  Diredor. 

Telephone —  Telegrams : 

No.  1066.  “  Pumpotei.,”  Bath. 


Bath  Electric  Tramways, 

LIMITED. 


c Appointed  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
as  Official  Guides  to  Bath  and  ‘District. 


The  above  Company  are  the  Pioneers  of  Public  Motor 
Touring  in  the  “  West  Countrie,"  and  run  during  the 
summer  a  daily  service  of 


MOTOR  TOURS 

by  their  Fast  Luxurious  Green  Torpedo  Cars  through 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  around  Bath. 

Amongst  the  places  visited  are  Cheddar,  Salisbury, 
Stonehenge.  Castle  Combe,  Gloucester,  Berkeley  Castle, 
Edington  Church,  Westbury  White  Horse,  Avebury, 
Marlborough  and  Savernake  Forest,  Clevedon,  Farleigh 
Castle,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Lansdown  Battlefields,  &c.,  &c. 

A  trained  Guide  accompanies  the  party  on  each  Tour 
and  explains  the  various  places  of  interest. 

Torpedo  Cars,  Open  Char-a-bancs,  or  Motor  Omni¬ 
buses  can  be  hired  for  large  or  small  parties. 

Further  particulars  and  descriptive  itineraries  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Company’s  Offices, 


TORPEDO  HOUSE, 


10,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  BATH. 


Telephone  900. 


FINEST  DINING  &  TEA  ROOMS  in  the  City. 
Contractor  to  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

WINE  &  .SPIRIT  MERCHANT.  Tel.  103. 


Established  1798. 

THE  NOTED  OLD  RED  HOUSE. 

ALFRED  TAYLOR, 

BREAD  AND  BISCUIT  BAKER. 


Manufacturer  of  the 

ORIGINAL  BATH  OLIVER  BISCUITS 
AND  BATH  BUNS, 


BATH.  LONDON. 

Telegraphic  Address:  ts  Telegraphic  Address  : 

“POWELLS,  BATH.”  “  DEPOSITING. 

Local  Tel.  No.  18.  .  LONDON.” 

Estab.  1819.  '  Tel.  442  Paddington. 

BT  ROTAL  WARRANT. 

POCUEJULi  &  POOlELiLi  btd, 

OLD  BOND  STREET.  BATH, 

HOUSE  &  ESTATE  AGENTS 

Illustrated  Lilts  free . 

Cabinet  Manufacturers.  General  House  Furnishers. 
Auctioneers.  Valuers. 

Funerals,  Cremations,  Embalming. 


LONDON  ADDRESS: 

The  Paddington  Depositories,  London,  W. 


Liansdocun  Gpove  Hotel 

_ Ltd. 

The  Hotel  stands  in  its  own  grounds,  commanding 
extensive  views,  being  400  feet  above  sea  level. 
South  aspect.  Ten  minutes  only  from  centre  of  city. 
Lawn  Tennis.  Accommodation  for  Motors.  Pas¬ 
senger  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Motor  Omnibus  to 
and  from  the  Pump  Room  and  Baths  free  to  visitors. 
Tariff  from  £4  4s.  per  week  inclusive,  according 
to  situation  of  bedroom.  For  Tariff  apply — 

William  Jackman, 

Telephone  1235.  Resident  Managing  Director. 

7 elegrams :  “  Lansdown  Hotel ,  Bath." 


